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The day is at hand when the humblest reader, 
ere he yields his shilling, will require some 
subtler stimulus than felony complicated with 


philandering. 


— Shaw, in an unsigned review of Fatal 
Bonds: A Romance, in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, August 9, 1886. 








From the Angle of Ninety-Eight 


by Eden Phillpotts! 


1 remember once, when Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Shaw were stop- 
ping at Torquay during the First World. War, that they brought Harley 
Granville-Barker, then Chairman of the British Drama League, to lunch 
with me, and I was reminded how he too had nobly served in the pro- 
duction of great Shavian plays. 1 knew Granville-Barker of old in con- 
nection with a personal matter of interest to us both, but I had never 
seen him and Shaw together, or met two ‘intellectuals’ with such joy of 
life, so high-spirited, so human and so humorous. . . . | met Shaw first 
at Birmingham, when he came to see one of his short plays produced 
at the Repertory Theatre, and marked how his presence affected those 
around him and spread an aura of cheerfulness. His was a steadfastly 
humorous outlook upon life in all its phases and a good-natured, patient 
tolerance for his fellow creatures. He was never overbearing or dicta- 
torial, but quite prepared to listen as well as talk, better liking those 
who differed from him than those who hastened to agree. He recog- 
nized the gulf between himself and a créche of children, and I think 
one of the reasons for this attitude was built upon the tremendous 
knowledge that he travelled through life blessed with an intellect as 
rare among men as a comet is rare among stars. He knew that he pos- 
sessed a giant's strength but his character appeared to be kindly and 
he only opposed what he believed to be evil. There was never any 
‘Colossus-complex’ about Shaw: he just happened to be a colossus and 
could not fail to recognize the fact. To have pretended otherwise and 
deprecated his astounding quality would have been humbug, and of 
all vices he hated humbug the most. What appeared vanity was in 
reality the rational acceptance of himself as one already proclaimed 
by Europe, the United States and the British Commonwealth. Though 
he loved controversy and crossing swords with all who were ready and 
willing to enter the lists, he never claimed authority for his dicta, or 
paraded the personal power he possessed through the amplitude of his 
intellect. I remember wonderful dialectical displays in advanced 
journals, where the gladiators were Shaw and Wells, Belloc and Ches- 
terton. Though they fought over the most tremendous questions of 
those vanished days, theré was always laughter in Shaw’s contribu- 
tions. The more solemn his opponent might chance to be, the greater 
the amusement he won from those scintillating encounters. There was 
never any rancor in his laughter, and, though he directed his sharpest 
barbs upon those with whom he chose to make his earthly home and 


1 Mr. Phillpotts, dramatist and novelist, friend and colleague of such modern masters as 
Thomas Hardy and Arnold Bennett, is perhaps best known for his atmospheric Dartmoor 
novels (e.g., The Secret Woman 1905) and such lighter plays of rural Devonshire life as 
The Farmer’s Wife (1916), which once achieyed a remarkable London run of 1300 per- 
formances. Born in November, 1862, he is now in his ninety-eighth year. His memoir, 
published here for the first time in the United States, is adapted from From the Angle 
of 88 (1951) by permission of Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. Mr. Phillpotts notes 
that “From the angle of 98 I see no reason to alter my judgment.” 
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dwelling-place, he had the art to set Englishmen laughing with him at 
themselves. For Bernard Shaw, to know all was not to forgive all, but 
a challenge to bring his faculties to bear and concentrate his logic upon 
any question or movement that might be dividing mankind. He would 
master its meaning, probe its vitality, analyze the good or evil it prom- 
ised to create and balance the hopes and fears it provoked. And then, 
having, from his own standpoint, set the question in true perspective, 
he would reduce its proportions, modify its pretensions and, as like as 
not, dissolve the whole matter in laughter. 


He always maintained that he and Sidney Webb had introduced 
socialism to England and firmly implanted it upon our soil, yet he 
lived to see this ideology possessed a double edge, for while the straits 
of those wealthy enough to pillage were wont to amuse him, there came 
a time when he protested that he was going to die a pauper. Like 
Frankenstein he had fashioned a monster destined to destroy its cre- 
ator, and he must have known that great members of the Common- 
wealth had already tried it and found it wanting. 


I always felt of this mighty genius that he resembled Hardy’s 
‘Immanent Will,’ lacked foresight, was ‘inadvertent,’ overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of his ideas and indifferent to the personal emotions 
of his brother man and human nature at large. He hardly recognized 
the responsibilities that such a brain entails, or seemed to consider 
how genius, like nobility, has its obligations. 


It is doubtful whether anybody ever heard him admit that he 
was mistaken, but what he thought about Moscow at the end of his 
lifetime and whether he sorrowed for Russia’s present slavery would 
be illuminating to learn. All that signifies now is his work in its mas- 
sive and glittering magnificence and what, from the host of ideas which 
forever hurtled through it, will render him immortal, or its pure literary 
splendor suffice to do so. Will he become embalmed as a classic, with 
the Restoration Dramatists, or endure on the strength of the thousand 
challenges he offers to humanity upon burning and still living ques- 
tions? Will his obsolete propaganda bore coming generations, or his 
great art keep it living? He was both artist and social seer; but the 
creative artist's work is subject to inevitable tests. Upon the reality 
and vitality of their characterization must all fictions depend for any 
prolonged existence, and it is a common fallacy to assert that Shaw's 
dramatis personae are puppets and speak with his voice, because given 
able acting they are as a rule notably and splendidly themselves and 
never lose their individuality. To me his Saint Joan will always be 
one of the grandest dramas in literature: his masterpiece of many mas- 
terpieces. 


He possessed an unusual gift of looking ahead and foreseeing the 
future of any new idea, great or small. His imagination loved to face 
a novel situation, or discovery, and measure its consequences. I recol- 
lect such an occasion, since when time has proved his predictions right 
to a remarkable degree. That happened when he paid a second visit 
to Torquay and showed himself much interested about a coming scien- 
tific advance in the world of the cinematograph. Until then the story- 
telling of the screen was silent, for talking pictures had yet to be, but 
they were advanced upon their way and Shaw’s percipience had al- 












ready far excelled the results of experiment. He penetrated the clouds 
that still hung over their future and indicated where they were des- 
tined to affect both the theatre and broadcasting fields of communica- 
tion. Their value to art was his special attraction. He pointed out how, 
in the matter of drama, a dozen moving and speaking photographs of 
any special scene might be taken for a picture and, from among them, 
the very best retained, showing actor, or actress, or both, at highest 
moments of inspiration and perfection. Thus the ultimate record would 
transcend any single performance and also promise those responsible 
for it a measure of protracted and posthumous fame as yet denied 
them. He was confident that in time to come some of his own plays 
would be produced under such conditions, with wealth of detail im- 
possible upon the stage of a theatre. He also believed that the prob- 
lem of color would bé ultimately solved; and much else he also pre- 
dicted with the foresight, enthusiasm, and zest brought to any new 
thing he felt to be good. 


I never heard his prognostications as to the future of television, 
but this now appears to be a problem of significance, for thinking peo- 
ple begin to consider its coming influence on the mind of the child 
and how it may actually influence character and conduct should the 
young unconsciously grow up television-minded. In America appre- 
hension already exists as to its effect, from a social and moral stand- 
point, and the same fear haunts all cinematic entertainment: that these 
things will presently become more important to budding minds than 
literature. 


Bernard Shaw was fond of the West Country and visited it some- 
times. I can see him at Sidmouth scattering scraps for the seagulls 
while the great silver-winged birds swooped around him. We met on 
the last occasion that I saw him and I made some suggestions for his 
motoring excursions over Dartmoor and about the county. He had an 
instinct to visit new scenes, and toured at one time or another through 
many regions of the world. An itinerary of his travels will doubtless 
be made. I left Sidmouth before he did, but he came to lunch at my 
home presently with his benignant and kindly wife, and of our last 
talk I remember that he told how he had known Anatole France and 
visited the Sistine Chapel with him when in Rome. 


Of the many apt things that were spoken and written immediately 
after his death I greatly esteemed two: an article upon his work by 
Sir Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times, and the tribute of a 
lifelong and personal friend, St. John Ervine, upon the air. Here was 
a beautiful and touching testimony of one great Irishman upon an- 
other — warm with generous emotion and swift to reach the heart of 
every listener; while MacCarthy showed, in his own luminous fashion, 
how the unique gift of Shaw had served him to accomplish a feat 
beyond the power of any other dramatist. It was this: to combine 
propaganda with art in a manner so masterly that none might cavil. 
When a cause challenged him and he felt sufficient interest in it, he 
proclaimed his views in the form of a play, and published them to the 
world with such artistry that those who read it, or saw it acted, were 
barely conscious of what lay hidden behind the exhilarating and enter- 
taining feast he spread. A great cause dominating his thought at any 
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time always inspired dramatic treatment, and his craft enabled him to 
keep his propaganda alive and leaven the lump of his play without 
obscuring the story itself. Only in his prefaces rather than the text 
may his inner purpose appear and an audience grasp the fact that it 
had been listening to a great sermon as well as a great comedy, where 
incomparable wit and’ an interesting tale made listeners overlook the 
purpose concealed therein. 


It is most difficult to realize that this tremendous personality has 
passed, or estimate the permanence of the impressions he has made 
upon contemporary thought. Without doubt he challenged radically, 
and no writer ever evoked more definite and deep reactions, rejoiced 
or irritated, won admiration or dislike for his often baffling attitude 
to every great moral or social question of our times than did he; but 
to what extent the Shavian principles may inspire generations to come, 
and whether, from the mass of his achievement, will emerge any stable, 
consistent philosophy or standards of behavior to advance civilization 
and quicken common sense, who shall predict? Time alone will show, 
and critics to be born determine his influence, or measure the impact 
of such a man upon his generation. Doers of deeds have created tre- 
mendous spasms in human history, but none, whose sole weapon was 
the written word, can ever, single-handed and with no mass of public 
opinion behind him, have commanded such far-flung attention, or 
wakened such polemics as he. His long life was a contention. He never 
remained passive under a challenge, or supine and silent before the 
false values that mistaken humanity cherishes. He destroyed much in 
need of destruction, but whether he has built upon the cleared ground, 
or left that task for his disciples, only the future will determine. One 
sometimes wishes that he had devoted less scrutiny to the errors of his 
adopted country and displayed a little more recognition of its compe- 
tence; but he never welcomed us as generously as we welcomed him. 
Not so Voltaire, his only compeer in genius and brilliant hatred of all 
that is false and foul. For asylum the Frenchman amply acknowledged 
gratitude and declared goodwill and respect. He had found safety 
and discovered a land where liberty was still sacred — the liberty 
which Bernard Shaw’s intellect also demanded and knew where to 


find. ... 


Only a century ago great men praised war and held it to be a 
divine provision. Poets sang the glories of massacre — Wordsworth, 
I believe, told us that carnage was “‘God’s daughter.’ We have at last 
attained to a less monstrous and ignoble conception than that. Ray 
Lankester called Man ‘Nature’s rebel son, for ever battling with and 
seeking to confound his mother. Self-awareness, in the professor's opin- 
ion, has not achieved the results; or conferred the advantages upon our 
species that consciousness should have brought with it, although Evo- 
lution may be regarded as always ready to help those who help them- 
selves. But Nature continues powerless as yet to prevent us from hin- 
dering ourselves, and the beasts that perish are more reasonable than 
the sole creature on this planet gifted with reason. Bernard Shaw 
would tell us that humanity still suffers from its growing pains and 
yet has to reach the adult stature he attained and those other starry 
children of men who have glorified our kind and will continue to ap- 
pear while the Life Stream still washes over our planet. 



















Talking about Actors and Acting 


by Leon Quartermaine! 


I can’t believe that anyone will really be interested in my remi- 
niscences, but, for what they're worth, here they are — 


I think I’ve been very fortunate, in lots of ways: in my work, my 
colleagues, the plays I’ve been in, the people I’ve acted with, and the 
people I’ve seen act and from whom I've learnt. I’ve worked with 
some of the best British actors of this century, and also with the man 
[ consider easily the best English director: that was great good for- 
tune. And I’ve seen some of our finest actors and actresses of this cen- 
tury too, for which I'm grateful. 


Of all the actors I’ve ever seen, or worked with, of any nationality, 
three stand out, the only three whom I consider really great stage 
personalities. The adjective “great” is tacked on to all and sundry 
nowadays, but to me it means something absolutely outstanding — 
extraordinary, unique — and the only three actors to whom I would 
apply it were all men — Henry Irving, Chaliapin, and the elder Guitry. 


I was lucky enough to see Irving act. I was still at school and it 
was a long time ago, but his appearance, his performances, are still 
alive to me. No one who saw Irving on the stage could ever forget 
him. I can still see him, I can still hear that extraordinary voice with 
the lengthened vowels. I can still see his wonderful first entrance as 
King Lear — he seemed to sweep on to the stage. He had the most 
powerful magnetism, personal magnetism, of anyone I’ve ever seen. 
The first part I saw him in was Cardinal Wolsey in Henry VIII; others 
were Shylock, Lear, Coriolanus, Becket (by Tennyson), and Mathias 
in The Bells, one of his most famous parts, in which he made one’s 
hair stand on end. He was frightened, frightened to death, and this 
appalling fear was communicated to the audience. Shaw was very 
scathing about Irving, but he was so exciting to watch. He was so 
concentrated on his parts, both in feeling and thought. He had pe- 
culiar mannerisms, vocally and in movement — the gallery used to 
laugh at him sometimes — but the powerful, extraordinary magnetic 
personality overcame them, and for me, no one else has ever come 
near him. I don’t say I think he was the best actor I’ve ever seen, but 
he was easily and most definitely the most fascinating and interesting. 
When he died, in Bradford, half an hour or so after performing Becket 
at the local theatre, he collapsed into a chair at his hotel, and that 
chair, in which he died, now stands in the Garrick Club in London, 
where I have often passed it. 


Only two other stage personalities came anywhere near Irving, 
in my opinion — Chaliapin, the Russian bass, and Lucien Guitry. I 
don't know if Chaliapin was a great actor, but, like Irving, he had a 


Mr. Quartermaine, whose career in the theatre spanned the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, began his acting career in the nineties, and was appearing with Forbes Robertson by 
1900. He was associated with Granville Barker and Lillah McCarthy in the English pre- 
miere of Androcles and the Lion, and crowned his American reputation as Osborne in the 
gripping, long-running Journey’s End. Now in his eighty-fifth year, he confines his profes- 
sional activities to BBC broadcasts, which has, perhaps, influenced the chatty style of his 
remarks. For her valuable editorial services, the editor acknowledges a special debt to Mrs. 
Barbara Quartermaine. 
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terrific, magnetic stage personality. He was big — in every way. | 
saw him in Diaghilev’s first London season in 1911, as Boris, and in 
Prince Igor and Khovantchina. 


Guitry visited London some time in the 20's and I saw him in his 
son's plays. | remember him specially in Mon Pére Avait Raison. He . 
had the gift of wonderful stillness on the stage, absolute stillness, but 
you knew what he was thinking about, without his speaking. I've 
never seen any other actors who impressed me as these three did, and 
it’s not just nostalgia for the past, because I’ve seen plenty of bad 
acting in the old days. None of the women I’ve seen had such an 
overpowering effect, though I’ve seen lots of the stars. 


I saw Bernhardt, but she was past her prime, and I thought her 
artificial and affected, and Duse was already old and ill when I saw 
her, about 1922, so one could not judge her performance. 


[ saw Ellen Terry of course, and Mrs. Kendal. Ellen Terry, to 
whom Shaw was so devoted, was the essence of charm, gaiety, light- 
ness, with the blessed gift of speaking poetry beautifully, in particular 
Shakespeare's blank verse, but I think Mrs. Kendal was the better 
actress, and even a great actress in some parts. She hadn't Ellen Ter- 
rys charm, but she was more real, more truthful — I suppose more 
sincere. She didn't play the classic parts, the “big canvas” parts, but 
in domestic comedy, like The Elder Miss Blossom and A Scrap of 
Paper, she was wonderful. She could make you cry — I don't think 
E. T. ever did that to me. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, with whom G. B. S. was so infatuated, and 
for whom I believe he wrote Pygmalion, was a fascinating actress. 
She was so wonderfully beautiful, so unusual, and had such a lovely 
voice: I think she was the most beautiful woman I've ever seen. 


Mrs. Pat was my first personal contact with the theatre. Some- 
how, my family was related to hers, and while a stagestruck school- 
boy, I wrote to her, claiming kinship, and she was kind enough to 
ask me to tea. She had just made her first great hit, as Mrs. Tanqueray 
with George Alexander at the St. James's, and she was the most talked 
of actress in London, but she invited the schoolboy to tea. She lived 
in Portland Place — very grand in those days, rather like Park Avenue 
used to be, and she had a cold that day, and to my delight her manager 
and leading man, George Alexander himself, called to inquire after 
his leading lady’s cold. Two of London’s stars at tea, all to myself, 
was pretty good, I thought! Years later I acted with the two of them 
at the St. James’s. One season in The Basker, and the second season 
opposite Mrs. Pat in a revival of Bella Donna. She was always trying 
to make me laugh on the stage (which is considered almost a crime) 
and often succeeded, but in trying not to laugh I used to screw up my 
mouth, and when I complained to her afterwards she always said, “Oh, 
but I love to see your face pucker!” ; 





I think Mrs. Pat could have had a really great career and a Euro- 
pean reputation but I’m afraid she wasted the wonderful natural gifts 
she was born with — real beauty, a glorious voice, the loveliest wo- 
man’s voice I’ve-ever heard — great intelligence, the precious quality 
of projection, without which an actor is nothing. One can understand 
Shaw being in love with her. But she could be a devil too, and she 


















was capricious — she didn’t respect her work in the theatre, she didn't 
take it all seriously enough, she didn’t concentrate on acting. But she 
was certainly fascinating — and she completely bowled over G. B. S. 
He was devoted to Ellen Terry, but it was Mrs. Pat he fell in love with. 


I worked with Ellen Terry too, just once, when she was already 
an old lady, couldn’t remember her lines, couldn't see properly. It was 
in Romeo and Juliet in 1919 and I was not long out of the Flying 
Corps, and played Mercutio. Doris Keane was Juliet, Basil Sidney, 
Romeo, and E. T. the Nurse. It was a poor production, and of course 
the old lady outshone us all, made us all look like amateurs. Her pres- 
ence on the stage, her personality alone, was enough to dim anyone 
else, even in old age. One critic wrote, “Ellen Terry put all the cast 
to bed, but she allowed Mercutio to stay up a little later than the 
rest.” To me, it was a thrill to appear on the same stage with her. 


It was a pleasure, too, to work with George Alexander, who had 
done a great deal to raise the standards of the London stage. He did 
good plays (of their class), mostly light comedies, well put on, and 
he himself was a handsome, distinguished leading man — what was 
called, fifty years ago, a “walking gentleman.” Not brilliant, not a 
character actor, but perfectly competent, and very pleasant to watch; 
technically very capable of course. Squire Bancroft was the same type 
of actor — a very fine appearance, excellent speaking, a charming per- 
sonality. I suppose they both “played themselves” most of the time, 
but they did it so well, with such apparent ease. Charles Wyndham 
“played himself” too, but he had a more unusual stage personality, 
with a — to me anyway — fascinating croaky voice. I think Wyndham 
had a finer sense of comedy than Alexander or Bancroft. Alexander 
was the only one of these three distinguished “actor-managers” with 
whom I worked. 


But there was another one — Forbes-Robertson, for whom I 
worked, and I really loved working with him. Forbes-Robertson was 
a very fine actor, with a noble classical handsomeness, and for a young 
actor — and I was very young when I joined his company — he was 
a fine example, in every way. I know I learnt a great deal from him. 
He did a lot of Shakespeare, which I think excellent training for young 
actors, and I have always considered him one of the finest Hamlets 
I’ve ever seen. He had so many natural graces that fitted him for the 
part — great personal distinction, unusually fine features, sincerity, 
high intelligence, artistic taste, great artistic integrity, and the most 
beautiful speaking voice I’ve ever heard, a wonderful musical voice, 
with which he spoke Shakespearean verse superbly. 


I loved Forbes-Robertson and admired him enormously. He 
hadn't such a magnetic stage personality as Irving — nobody had, 
Irving was unique — but he had great charm and distinction, a rare 
quality. He created the title role in Shaw’s Caesar but I never saw 
him play it. 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree was another of the “actor managers” then, 
but I never worked with him. I think he was a fine character actor, 
but his handling of Shakespeare productions was on the pageant scale: 
too much scenery. 

















Forbes-Robertson was a direct link with the great actors of the 
past, as he had studied with Samuel Phelps — from whom he learnt 
his perfect elocution — and Phelps had worked with Macready, who 
was Kean’s rival, though not in his class. Ellen Terry had worked 
with the great Kean’s son, Charles. She was nine when she first ap- 
peared with him, as Mamilius jn A Winter's Tale; that’s another link 
with past greatness. 


Forbes-Robertson first asked me to join his company in 1900, for 
a tour of Shakespeare. I played small parts at first, and graduated to 
better ones, such as Horatio, Cassio, that sort of thing, during the five 
years | was with him. Most of the time we toured England, but we 
also paid two visits to the U. S. A., touring in the East mostly. They 
were the first of many happy visits for me. 


After five years with F.-R., I joined his sister-in-law, the beautiful 
Maxine Elliot, and her company. She was a darling, but not much of 
an actress — just a beautiful “leading lady.” That tour started off with 
a whole month of “one night stands” in New Hampshire and we 
worked our way right across the States and down as far as New Or- 
leans, taking in San Francisco, just after the great quake and fire. 
If I remember rightly we played in some sort of hall — the theatre 
was a ruin. It was a poor play that we did, but it was all great fun. 
Maxine toured in style, in a private rail coach, and used to ask some 
of us to join her for bridge. 


Apart from the years with Forbes-Robertson, learning to act 
Shakespeare, I think the most important happening in my working life 
was Granville-Barker asking me to join his company. I had first met 
him when we were both acting on a seaside pier, in an old play called 
The Two Roses (Irving used to do it at the Lyceum) and then again 
in a special week of Hamlet at Exeter, a country town. Ben Greet, 
with whom many English actors served their apprenticeships, used to 
take out summer tours all over Great Britain, “fit-ups,” doing one-night 
stands, playing the Shakespeare pastoral plays in parks and gardens. 
When he put on this special week of Hamlet, Barker and I met again. 
I was Bernardo and I think he was the Ghost. Later, he ran the 
famous season at the Court Theatre in London, when Shaw provided 
so many of the plays — he helped to put Shaw “on the map.” That 
was earlier — in 1904. Most of the plays they did during that season 
were modern, but in 1912 he took the Savoy for a season of Shakes- 
peare, and that’s when I joined him. He revolutionized the production 
and acting of Shakespeare. He concentrated on the meaning of the 
play, of the lines, of the development of the characters, as no one had 
before. Present day directors often quote Barker, they talk about him 
and his work, but precious few of them seem to carry out his ideas. 
He was the only director I’ve come across who treated Shakespeare’s 
plays as I think they deserve, with intelligent, fluent speaking of the 
verse, not spouting it, and not turning the plays into pantomimes, over- 
loaded with fussy scenery, which seems the modern way. I saw the 
Moscow Art Theatre two years ago — their work is the nearest to 
Granville-Barker’s ideal, a company working together as an entity. 
Michel St. Denis’ production of Chekhov's Three Sisters before the 
last war was on the same lines. 








Well, in 1912, Barker asked me to work with him at the Savoy, 
in his first Shakespearean season, which aroused such controversy, 
when he first put into practice his theories of Shakespearean produc- 
tion and speech — easy natural, fluent speech, instead of the rather 
declamatory style then prevalent. We did Twelfth Night, A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, The Winter's Tale, and London playgoers sat up 
and took notice — took a lot of notice, and argued about the produc- 
tions. Some people hated them, they preferred Shakespeare “spouted,” 
but I loved them all. For me it was a wonderful experience and I 
realized what a privilege it was to work with Barker. I’ve always been 
happiest acting in Shakespeare — I expect G. B. S. would have classed 
me among his derided “Bardolaters” — and this was Shakespeare as 
I felt he should be done. My best part was Aguecheek in Twelfth 
Night, but I also enjoyed Starveling in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and the young clown in The Winter's Tale. Henry Ainley, Dennis 
Terry, Lillah McCarthy, and Arthur Whitby (a wonderful Shakes- 
peare comic) were in the company. 


Then, in 1913, Barker took the St. James’s for the first English 
production of Androcles and the Lion (I think it had already been 
done in Germany ), and he offered me the part of the Emperor — the 
only Shaw part that I “created” (in English). That's when I first met 
G. B. S., as he naturally attended rehearsals, though he never inter- 
fered with the director. I can’t remember if he commented on my per- 
formance. Androcles only ran eight weeks, it was not a great hit, and 
to keep the season going Barker revived The Doctor's Dilemma, The 
Silver Box, and The Wild Duck — I think he had done them all during 
his first season at the Court. I was mad keen to play Dubedat, but 
he wouldn't let me. Dennis Terry did it, and I had to be content with 
one of the doctors — the poor one I think it was — Blenkinsop?’ But 
I played Hjalmar in The Wild Duck, a wonderful part, and also Jones 
in The Silver Box, much against my inclination, as I thought myself 
badly miscast. I expect G. B. S. turned up for The Doctor's Dilemma’s 
rehearsals — not sure. I didn’t meet him again until the rehearsals of 
a revival of Heartbreak House, in which I played Hector Hushabye, 
in 1932. I always enjoyed acting in his plays — the last one I was in 
was Saint Joan, as the Inquisitor, on T.V., a few years ago. He writes 
such wonderful parts for actors. I still regret not having played 
Dubedat! 


Earlier in 1913, before the St. James’s season with Barker, Irving's 
second son, Laurence, offered me an attractive part, a Polish artist, in 
a Hungarian play, Typhoon, at the Haymarket. I was pleased to be 
with the great man’s son, but he wasn’t easy to work with. 


I made another trip to the States in 1914. I can’t remember exactly 
how many times I’ve played in America. About a dozen, I think, long 
tours, all over the place, and seasons in New York. In 1914 it was in 
My Lady’s Dress, opposite Mary Boland, in New York and Chicago. 


From 1916 until 1919 I was an observer in the balloons of the 
Royal Flying Corps and left it to play Charles Surface in The School 
for Scandal at the Court — a pleasant change from sitting in a captive 
balloon in France, an easy target for German guns. 
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This was followed by Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet, when I first 
met dear Ellen Terry — she was then over 70. My next important 
part was in Barrie’s Mary Rose. Barrie was not only a friend and con- 
temporary of Shaw’s; at that time they were also neighbors in Adelphi 
Terrace. Mary Rose was at the Haymarket, my favorite theatre of all 


I have ever acted in: a lovely theatre in every way — just the right 
size for realistic, intimate plays, with perfect acoustics and a friendly, 
intimate atmosphere — so easy to act in. It was built in 1820. I was 


interested to read in Moss Hart’s Act One that he feels the same. about 
the Haymarket, though he has never acted there. 


During the run of Mary Rose, Sir Squire Bancroft, then well over 
80, but still looking as handsome and distinguished as ever, toiled up 
the stairs to my room after seeing the play, and invited me to lunch 
in his Albany apartment. I considered this a high honor from one of 
the great ones of the theatre. Henry Ainley was also a guest at that 
party. 


Another luncheon I remember, when we were rehearsing Mary 
Rose, was with the author, Sir James Barrie. He invited me, alone, 
to lunch at his flat, just above Shaw’s — or was it just below? — and 
he hardly spoke a word during the whole meal. Rather damping, | 
found it. 


I was nearly six years at the Haymarket, off and on, mostly in 
good plays, and I was very happy there. After Mary Rose, Somerset 
Maugham’s The Circle was produced there, in 1921, and I created the 
“juvenile;” not a very good part, but what a play! I think I would 
consider The Circle the cleverest new play that I’ve ever been in or 
seen. Its shape, construction, characters, its wit — altogether brilliant 
— entertainment at its best. 


After The Circle another Barrie was revived, Quality Street, but 
I found it rather too sentimental. Then I moved across the street to 
His Majesty's for Flecker’s verse play, Hassan. Apart from Shakespeare 
and Chekhov, I think I enjoyed playing the poet Ishak in Hassan 
more than any other part. English playgoers still talk about that pro- 
duction, nostalgically. 


Early in 1922 I was in A Midsummer Night's Dream again, at 
Drury Lane, but a different part this time — Lysander, opposite Edith 
Evans as Helena. (We met again late in Heartbreak House.) Acting 
in Shakespeare was, as always, a joy. 


Later the same year I went back to the Haymarket for The Man 
with a Load of Mischief and other modern plays which followed. It 
is sometimes difficult for an actor to pick and choose his parts. 


It must have been about 1927 that I played Tom Wrench in a 
revival of Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells. The most interesting thing 
about the production was the author's attendance at rehearsals, help- 
ing us all. Pinero was a real master of stage-craft and the technique 
of acting, and putting a play on the stage. He had a wonderful “sense 
of the theatre.” No — he did not invite me to lunch! 


My next really interesting and memorable engagement was when 
I returned to New York in 1929, to play Osborne in Journey’s End. 
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Journey's End has become almost a legend — I doubt if anyone who 
saw it could ever forget it. We played it without a break from March, 
1929, until May, 1930, all through the heat of a New York summer, 
and not one member of the cast ever missed a performance. I never 
got bored with it. It was so “real” — no “theatre” about the play. 
When the final curtain fell each night on the devasted dug-out, the 
theatre was usually silent — momentarily. The audience was stunned, 
awed into silence. One incident I still remember: we were invited 
to give a Sunday performance to the West Point cadets — and when 
the boys sat down, en masse, the buttons on the tails of their “dress” 
uniforms all crashed in unison on the chair seats. 


After an English holiday I returned to New York in September, 
1930, to play with dear Jane Cowl — first as Malvolio in Twelfth 
Night, later in Art and Mrs. Bottle. A girl called Katherine Hepburn 
appeared as the ingenue in the latter; I can’t remember that we thought 
her anything special. I think it must have been in 1931 that I was back 
again in New York, as Horatio to Raymond Massey's Hamlet — but 
only for a few weeks — dire weeks. 


The revival of Heartbreak House followed in 1932, when I re- 
newed acquaintance with G. B. S., but the production, although full 
of stars, and although the author kept his eye on rehearsals, was not 
a success. I think that was my last meeting with Shaw. In my opinion, 
he'll be one of the few twentieth century dramatists whose work will 
live. Saint Joan, I’m sure, is sure of immortality. 


It’s difficult to remember all the plays and broadcasts one has been 
in, and I’ve never kept programs or records, but I suppose I did some- 
thing between Heartbreak House and joining the Old Vic company in 
September 1933, to play Malvolio again, in Tyrone Guthrie’s produc- 
tion of Twelfth Night. This was followed by Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard with an all-star cast, including Charles Laughton, Flora Rob- 
son, and James Mason, a young beginner, as the valet. I’ve always felt 
specially happy and at ease playing in Chekhov. Like Shaw, he wrote 
rewarding parts for actors. After Shakespeare I’ve enjoyed most acting 
in Chekhov — I really love his plays. But I think for technical skill in 
making and shaping a play, Ibsen comes first. 


In 1934 and 1935 I was in modern plays and filming, including the 
film of As You Like It, in which I played Jaques. The Orlando was 
a young man called Laurence Olivier. Then, in 1936, I started my 
happy association with John Gielgud — in a short tour of Romeo and 
Juliet, with Peggy Ashcroft as Juliet, Gielgud as Romeo, Edith Evans 
as the Nurse, and I took over Mercutio from Olivier. “Would you mind 
taking over from Olivier?” Who could ever mind playing Mercutio? 


After the tour, several of the company stayed with Gielgud for a 
lovely and memorable production of The Seagull, directed most beauti- 
fully by Komisarjevsky. It was a very happy engagement for me. I 
loved working with Komisarjevsky. 


After that I played Jaques again, on the stage this time, with Edith 
Evans as Rosalind and Michael Redgrave as Orlando. Then back to 
Gielgud for his exciting season at the Queen’s in 1938, when we did 
four plays — I was delighted to play John of Gaunt in Richard II, 
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Sir Peter Teazle opposite Peggy Ashcroft in The School for Scandal, 
and the name part, Antonio, in The Merchant of Venice, as well as the 
Schoolmaster in Chekhov’s Three Sisters. For me it was a memorable 
season, and I was particularly happy to work with Michel St. Denis, 
who did a really wonderful production of Three Sisters. 


During the last war I did more Shakespeare — Banquo in Mac- 
beth, with Gielgud again, and then, after Barrie’s Dear Brutus, with 
him, back to the Haymarket in a lovely production of Congreve’s 
bawdy Love for Love, which was a great success. We all stayed on 
at the Haymarket for a new production of A Midsummer Night's 


Dream — Theseus for me this time, and Hamlet, when I played the 
Ghost. 


Various modern plays followed, a special visit to the Bristol Old 
Vic to play Kent in King Lear, and then the first post-war Bath Fes- 
tival was opened, with The School for Scandal, with me as Sir Peter 
again, alternating with the Glyndebourne Company in Mozart's Die 
Entfiihrung at the lovely little eighteenth century Theatre Royal. | 
think that was in 1948. 


By this time I was beginning to feel that I had worked long 
enough, and I wanted to live in the country, away from city noises 
and crowds — but I was invited to join the Stratford-on-Avon com- 
pany, and Shakespeare won. I spent two very happy seasons there, 
1949 and 1950, playing Banquo again, Cymbeline, Leonato in Much 
Ado about Nothing, Buckingham in Henry VIII the first season, and 
Gloucester in King Lear, Don Pedro in Much Ado, Buckingham, and 
Lucio (which I specially enjoyed!) in Measure for Measure the second 
season, when Gielgud and Peggy Ashcroft were the stars. Stratford 
is a lovely place to spend the summer, and the audiences, drawn from 
all over the world, are so appreciative. 


Since then, my acting has been confined to broadcasting, which 
I find interesting — and difficult. Nowadays my real hard work has 
been in my garden, taking care of my roses and mowing the lawn. 


And I have never had the slightest desire to play Hamlet! 
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“Candida” and “Pygmalion” 
Shaw’s Subversion of Stereotypes 


by Paul Lauter! 


Audiences, as the objects of criticism, reject uncomfortable ver- 
sions of reality; indeed, too often they refuse to accept even the pres- 
ence of an irritating point. The recent dispute over the satiric intent 
of Lolita (perhaps abetted by Nabokov’s rhetorical masks) illustrates 
the inability of the mass of readers (and reviewers ) to see what strikes 
them flush on their sensibilities. Anesthetized readers have been the 
affliction of most twentieth-century writers, and frequently their sub- 
jects. But to little avail; indeed, the more writers proclaim the “mes- 
sage” of their work to such audiences, the less they are believed. No 
contemporary author as diligently applied himself to reshaping his 
audience's attitudes, none felt impelled so frequently to explain him- 
self in print as Bernard Shaw, yet no writer has been more susceptible 
to persistent misconstruction. 


With Pygmalion, for example, Shaw published a post-script ex- 
plaining why Eliza should not and did not marry Higgins. Perhaps in 
defense against Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s “treacly” sentimentaliza- 
tion of the end — and the audience's romantic preference? — Shaw 
derided the notion that because Eliza was “the heroine of a romance 

. She must have married the hero of it.” “This is unbearable,” he 
insisted in the epilogue, 


not only because her little drama, if acted on such a thoughtless as- 
sumption, must be spoiled, but because the true sequel is patent to 
anyone with a sense of human nature in general, and of feminine in- 
stinct in particular. 


Eliza chooses not to marry Higgins because she divines that “he had 
not the makings of a married man in him... .” Besides, Higgins’ in- 
terest in her as an “old bachelor” could never replace his passion for 
Milton and the Universal Alphabet. Quite naturally, she picks the 
weak and fawningly devoted Freddy. Later Shaw allowed a ready- 
made “happy” ending to be substituted in Gabriel Pascal’s film version. 
But he never took this sentimentalization seriously, charging it off to 
the misguided interference of about 20 busybody directors. His orig- 
inal scenario, he insisted, “emphasized the escape of Eliza from the 
tyranny of Higgins by a quite natural love affair with Freddy,” for he 
could not “conceive a less happy ending to the story of ‘Pygmalion’ 
than a love affair between the middle-aged, middle-class professor, a 
confirmed old bachelor with a mother-fixation, and a flower girl of 18.” 


But critics, producers, and adapters line up with Tree against 
Shaw. Milton Crane, considering the play illustrative of the traditional 
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biter bit theme, prefers the film ending. The arrogant, pompous Pyg- 
malion is subdued by Galatea into seeing his own ridiculous ignorance 
of his “creation” and of himself. The end of the comedy is the reduc- 
tion of the comic butt — Higgins! — and his restoration to mutually 
warm affection with Eliza. Mr. Alan Jay Lerner, riding the phenom- 
enal box-office of My Fair Lady, also explains how Shaw’s ending 
could perhaps be “satisfactory on an intellectual level” but never on 
a “human level.” Lerner’s end attempts only to work out the idea of 
“Higgins male inadequacy,” which Shaw’s play laid bare: 


We did not try to give the play a “happy ending.” We wanted to com- 
plete the character of Higgins, trying to show, from hints in lines Shaw 
gives Higgins in the last act, a man going through the process of being 
aware, emotionally, that a vital woman is gone, and then actually and 
consciously searching for her. And, in the end, having a bleak recog- 
nition scene in which Higgins would, in a sense, recognize the loneli- 
ness in his life after Eliza has gone.5 


So much for Higgins as hero. 


\ similar dispute obscures Candida. Not so officially, perhaps, but 
quite as emphatically, Shaw has given us his attitude toward the play. 
To the inquiries of a Rugby literary society, he explained that the final 
triumph is Marchbanks’: “What business has a man with the great 
destiny of a poet with the small beer of domestic comfort and cuddling 
and petting at the apron-string of some dear nice woman?”® But Can- 
dida could not really be called “nice,” he implied to James Huneker: 


“Don’t ask me conundrums about that very immoral female, Can- 
dida. Observe the entry of W. Burgess: ‘You’re the lady as hused to 
typewrite for him.” “No.” ‘Naaaow: she was younger.’ And therefore 
Candida sacked her. Prossy is a very highly selected young person in- 
deed, devoted to Morell to the extent of helping in the kitchen but to 
him the merest pet rabbit, unable to get the slightest hold on him. 
Candida is as unscrupulous as Siegfried: Morell himself sees that ‘no 
law will bind her.’ She seduces Eugene just exactly as far as it is worth 
her while to seduce him. She is a woman without ‘character’ in the 
conventional sense. Without brains and strength of mind she would 
be a wretched slattern or voluptuary. She is straight for natural reasons, 
not for conventional ethical ones.”7 


But here again Shaw finds himself in a minority. Audiences, par- 
ticularly in this. country, applaud an intellectual, independent, but 
“nice” Candida, and so she usually appears. Critics, while they do not 
altogether share the American hausfrau’s raptures over the Morell 
dovecote, fall equally in love with this “womanly woman” of great 
soul, idealist dreams and longings, candor, maternal sympathy, and 
probing intellect.* Candida proves again and again an irresistible ro- 
mantic heroine. 


Perhaps Shaw deserves thus to be misunderstood. Propounder of 


4 “Pygmalion: Shaw’s Dramatic Theory and Practice,” PMLA, LXVI (December, 1951), 883- 
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innumerable rhetorical spoofs and fascinatingly irrelevant prefaces, he 
has cried up too many wolves for critics to gallop to his defense. Why 
accept Shaw on Shaw any more seriously than Shaw on any other 
given subject? But one need not depend upon the playwright’s slip- 
pery ex post facto proclamations of “intention.” Solutions of the de- 
bates over Pygmalion and Candida can be located precisely at the 
sources of confusion: the expectations Shaw generates and manipu- 
lates in his audience. 


Cast in the frame of a romantic comedy, Pygmalion seems to 
anticipate, through its title if nothing else, a normally romantic con- 
clusion: boy gets girl, or, to be realistically Shavian, girl gets boy. 
Galatea, so the pattern requires, triumphs over her cold-blooded cre- 
ator by capturing him as her man — and they live, and we leave, 
happily. Candida, apparently focussed on an ideally (i.e. responsible ) 
romantic heroine, provides two normal expectations — the moral: a 
perfectly suited couple are happily reunited, casting out the effete, 
neurotic, and now disconsolate intruder; the amatory: the husband- 
burdened nymph flees to the mountaintops with her poet-lover. In 
either case, the triumph is assuredly Candida’s — whatever she chooses 
must remain golden. Most audiences, conditioned by sentimental fic- 
tion and drama, respond in terms of Hollywood and Broadway stereo- 
types; consequently, they look for such expectations to be fulfilled. 
Indeed, they refuse to be denied, finding Shaw’s statements outside 
the script to the contrary simply humbug. But critics should remember 
that audience expectations may profitably be defeated; that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a large and important part of English drama works pre- 
cisely by so irritating its viewers. 


Drama, because it is performed before a group more or less 
homogeneous, must deal with generally held patterns in order to evoke 
responses. To work with a set of norms and attitudes, however, is not 
necessarily to accept them; besides, whatever a writer’s personal view- 
point, he may adopt or reject patterns of expectation in his work. The 
audience of Twelfth Night or Macbeth finds its desires for the defeat 
of the aspiring servant or the usurper and for the success of the forces 
of romantic or political normalcy gratified. It is all to Shakespeare’s 
purpose to indulge such expectations, for his plays are essentially con- 
servative and idealistic in outlook. He can, and does, play ironically 
with his audience's stereotypes — notably in the case of Shylock — 
but usually his dramas make use of conventional social, moral, and 
political patterns by accepting them. 


Marlowe, on the other hand, perpetually undermines his: audi- 
ence’s presumptions. Part One of Tamburlaine, for example, takes the 
form of a medieval tragedy; a mortal rises to the apex of Fortune’s 
wheel, from whence he must fall — only Tamburlaine does not fall. 
Marlowe's playgoer might well have reacted as ours would to a crime- 
does-not-pay feature from Hollywood.® Not so radically, Jonson twists 
moral stereotypes in The Alchemist by giving the palm, not to men- 
tion the gold, to the cleverest rogue. The usual standards of heroes 
as “moral” and villains as “immoral” disintegrate as the audience finds 


* Doctor Faustus may similarly be regarded as functioning by disappointing the expectation 
that Faustus will in the end be saved — as the Morality pattern dictated. For many of 
these suggestions I am indebted to Professor S. F. Johnson of Columbia University. . 
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its normal reactions useless in the new witty framework of Jonson's 
play. By thus defeating expectations, Marlowe and Jonson challenge 
stereotyped patterns of cause and effect which underlie conventional, 
and frequently empty, morality. The audience, deprived of its com- 
fortable precedents, must rediscover within the more real world of the 
play new bases for ethical behavior. 


\ similar analysis can, I think, be made of Pygmalion and Can- 
dida. In each case Shaw works to defeat the audience's expectations 
in order to discompose their stereotypes and to establish the position - 
and function of the creative individual in the modern world. 


Romantic comedy — the genre in which Shaw appears to work — 
normally functions by fulfilling the audience’s wish that its surrogate 
(the hero or heroine with whom we “identify”) achieve his reward 


— usually the lady’s hand. Marriage, to a bourgeois audience the 
foundation of morality and society, symbolizes restoration of desired 
order in the new community focussed on the united hero and hero- 
ine.!° This prototype, which contemporary audiences are conditioned 
to expect, both assumes and tends to reenforce the audience's view that 
the hero does find happiness ever after in a conventional society 
grounded on marriagé. Making use of this pattern — as Hollywood 
and Broadway do — in effect lends support to such assumptions. Con- 
versely, to attack such assumptions may well require undermining the 
pattern: denying the desirability of sterotypic “happiness” for the hero 
and the possibility of any creative achievement in conventional society, 
especially in the box of middle-class marriage. But comic expectations 
are far too deeply ingrained to permit their destruction without ser- 
iously impairing the audience’s mood. Shaw’s problem is to hold his 
audience in a comic world while pulling the stereotypes on which 
their responses are built from under them. 


Shaw manipulates audience expectations by providing two levels 
of identification in the play: an apparent hero (heroine in Candida 
and Pygmalion) toward whom our sentimental, stereotypic orientation 
draws us; and the real hero, with whom we are forced to identify if 
we reflect on the action. In Candida and Pygmalion one initially iden- 
tifies with the clever, thriving female, the perfect embodiment of 
bourgeois virtue and success: Eliza, Cinderella cum Pamela, for whom, 
in the movie version, Shaw wisely provided the magnificent triumph 
of the ball scene so that we all could glory in her glitter; Candida, the 
exemplum of emancipated wifeliness, intrepidly jousting the Muse in 
defense of her home. Certainly both seem admirably designed in the 
tradition of comedy heroines and we give them our hearts. 


But we cannot give them our heads. For the Morell household is, 
as Shaw growled, a kind of “greasy fool’s paradise,” whose highest 
achievement is the barren oratory of Christian socialism, whose apos- 
tles are Lexy and Prossy, whose life, however Marchbanks’ florid des- 
pair befuddles the point, is divorced from the heaven of art and in- 
tellect: 


A wise-hearted observer, looking at her [Candida], would at once guess 
that whoever had placed the Virgin of the Assumption over her hearth 


» Cf. Northrup Frye, “The Argument of Comedy,” English Institute Essays, 1948, ed. D. A. 
Robertson, Jr. (New York, 1949), pp. 58-73. 
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did so because he fancied some spiritual resemblance between them, 
and yet would not suspect either her husband or herself of any such 
idea, or indeed of any concern with the art of Titian.1! 


And Candida herself, “addled” by Marchbanks’ sonnets, reveals her 
prissy insensitivity in her smothering pose of confidante: 

Come and sit down on the hearth-rug, and talk moonshine as you usually 

do. I want to be amused. (p. 56 

I am not afraid, so long as it is your real self that speaks, and not a 


mere attitude. . . . Now say whatever vou want to. ... And what have 
you to say Candida? (p. 57) 


Her motherly envelopment of Morell too must stifle imagination, life 
itself. Similarly, Eliza’s demand for a girl’s “right to be loved” too 
readily dissolves into fetching and slaving, the warmth of the gutter 
or middle-class “independence,” into the life of Freddy Hill and Doo- 
little. The closer we scrutinize Eliza’s dream and Candida’s reality, 
the duller, the more constricting they become — we are driven to seek 
elsewhere for vitality and vision. 


But Shaw makes it difficult for us to do so, because the only char- 
acters we can emulate in rejecting the world of Candida and Eliza are 
notably unsuitable as romantic heroes. Marchbanks is puny and ado- 
lescent, Higgins cold and anti-social. To accept either as heroic, to 
adopt their attitudes, we must surrender our normal conceptions of 
what constitutes “happiness” and how it may be achieved. And we 
must — if we are to see beyond St. Dominic's Parsonage and railway 
flower shops, and if we are to respond to the dramas as Shaw wrote 
them. For Marchbanks’ ascendancy from the world of be-good and 


do-good, from the mother-world to independence, is carefully cele- 
brated in his final triumph over Candida Morell’s rhetoric: 


Canpipa: When I am thirty, she will be forty-five. When I am sixty, 
she will be seventy-five. 

MARCHBANKS (Turning to her): In a hundred years, we shall be the 
same age. But I have a better secret than that in my heart. Let me go 
now. The night outside grows impatient. (p. 75) 


Through an imaginative life Higgins, like Marchbanks, escapes the 
sterile social evangelism of loveable but mushy Doolittle’*: “Once for 
all, understand that I go my way and do my work without caring two- 
pence what happens to either of us.. I am not intimidated like your 
tather and your stepmother.” (pp. 86-87). Higgins’ magnificent testi- 
mony to creativity strikes into his fawning Galatea a “spark of divine 


fire’: 


Liza: What did you do it for if you didnt care for me? 

Hiccrns (heartily): Why, because it was my job. 

Liza: You never thought of the trouble it would make for m« 

Hiccrns: Would the world ever have been made if its maker had been 


Shaw’s stage direction. 


? The handling of Doolittle exemplifies Shaw’s technique at its best. Doolittle is so attractive 
a figure that we cannot restrain our affection for him. But our sentimental attachment to 
Doolittle proves a trap baited with pleasant immorality. His “‘native woodnotes wild” are 
insufficient to keep him from submitting to “middle-class morality,” for he is soft at the 
core — partly because his loyalties do not extend further than self to any ideal, but pri- 
marily because he lacks the iron of Higgins’ cultivation and intellect. Natural irresponsi- 
bility leads us, we discover, not to freedom, but back into conventionality — Doolittle’s 
failure helps further underline Higgins’ triumph. 
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afraid of making trouble? Making life means making trouble. Theres 
only one way of escaping trouble; and thats killing things. (p. 86) 


And it is Higgins who violently asserts Shaw’s point: 


If you cant stand the coldness of my sort of life, and the strain of it, 
go back to the gutter. Work til you are more a brute than a human 
being; and then cuddle and squabble and drink til you fall asleep. 
Oh, it’s a fine life, the life of the gutter. It’s real: it’s warm: it’s violent: 
you can feel it through the thickest skin: you can taste it and smell it 
without any training or any work. Not like Science and Literature and 
Classical Music and Philosophy and Art. You find me cold, unfeeling, 
selfish, dont you? Very well: be off with you to the sort of people you 
like. Marry some sentimental hog or other with lots of money, and a 
thick pair of lips to kiss you with and a thick pair of boots to kick you 


with. If you cant appreciate what youve got, youd better get what you 
can appreciate (pp. 88-89) 
There are our alternatives — the terms are extreme because they are 


Higgins’, but the choice between the artistic life and the conventional 
remains. 


The usual perversions of Candida and Pygmalion are thus under- 
standable: to make the plays suitable for musical comedy audiences, 
they must be bent into normally sentimental frames and fitted with 
stereotypic happy endings. The producer must, above all, give his 
house its dreams. But Shaw was out to make his subversive points; 
he could not, like his Don Juan, be content with the “romantic vow- 
ings and pledgings and until-death-do-us-partings” of sentimental mar- 
riage. He recognized, and displayed in both plot and dramaturgy, the 
need of the artist in a world of bourgeois cliches to adopt the strate- 
gies, not of silence, but certainly of “exile and cunning.” 


SECOND MLA SHAW CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


A second Modern Language Association of America Shaw Con- 
ference will be scheduled for the MLA annual meeting December 
27-29, 1960, in Philadelphia. The subject for discusion will be “Bernard 
Shaw Ten Years After,” highlighting the revaluation of Shaw and revo- 
lution in Shavian scholarship in the first posthumous decade. Admis- 
sion will be limited to seating capacity of the conference room. Re- 
quests for admission cards, though they will not be honored until 
confirmation of the meeting date and time in mid-October, will be 
filled in order of receipt. Address the editor of The Shaw Review. 
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G.B.S. and the Gazette: a Bibliographical Study 


by Dan H. Laurence! 


It is only since Shaw’s death that scholars have been able to de- 
termine, to any fair degree, the literary production of his early pro- 
fessional years, for Shaw guarded his secrets jealously. He repeatedly 
insisted, for example, that he followed a practice of destroying all his 
working manuscripts once a typescript was prepared, yet the original 
longhand or Pitman shorthand drafts of such works as Pygmalion, 
Major Barbara, The Doctor's Dilemma, and at least a dozen more of 
his plays are now known to have survived, as have numerous drafts 
of early, rejected essays and others of his writings, most of them hav- 
ing been acquired recently by the British Museum and the University 
of Texas.” It was not until well into the twentieth century that Shaw 
reluctantly divulged that the repository for his earliest “indiscretions,” 
the musical criticism he had ghost-written for Vandaleur Lee, was a 
weekly paper called The Hornet, and though he frequently alluded 
cryptically to other periodicals to which he had contributed, he never 
revealed their names even to the bibliographers (R. A. Peddie in 1907 
and Geoffrey West in 1925) with whom he ostensibly was collaborat- 
ing. Even his “official biographer,” Dr. Henderson, failed to receive 
his complete confidence. 


In fact, virtually the only journalistic writings to which Shaw 
later admitted parentage were the contributions to Annie Besant’s 
Our Corner, the drama reviews contributed to The Saturday Review 
and his musical criticism in The Star and The World, and his prime 
motive for collecting the musical contributions in the 1930's was’ the 
fact that they were easily identifiable and he wished to forestall their 
publication in unauthorized editions. It is worth note that even here 
he discreetly eliminated virtually all of the criticism in The Star which 
was unsigned. 


Throughout his life Shaw was particularly non-vocal about the 
myriad writings which constituted his journalistic association with the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Most Shavian researchers, myself included, were of 
the belief that he himself possessed no record of these contributions. 
Our source for this presumption was the late Dan Rider, who vividly 
described his acquisition (and subsequent loss) of Shaw’s packet of 
cuttings from the Pall Mall Budget (consisting of reprints in this week- 
ly of many of the contributions published in the daily Gazette) and 
the wholesale destruction of most of Shaw’s other stored treasures as 
a result of Lucy Shaw’s misguided efforts to help her mother move to 


Mr. Laurence, whose earlier articles on Shaw and the Pall Mall Gazette appeared in The 
Shaw Bulletin in May and September 1955, has for the past five vears been compiling a 
comprehensive bibliography of Shaw. which is to be published in 1962. He is also editing 
The Collected Letters of Bernard Shaw and an edition of eight volumes of Shaw’s un- 
collected writings, the first of which, How to Become a Musical Critic, is now in the press. 
It must be recognized, however, that these Shaw collections are so huge, and involve so 
considerable an amount of identification, classification, cataloging, and binding that the 
libraries are not yet in a position to co-operate fully with researchers. Until the work of 
preparation is completed, scholars will have to exercise restraint and patience, 
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a new address. These, he claimed, were carted off by the dustman,* 
and there was never any later reason to suspect that the Gazette cut- 
tings were not included among them. It was possible, of course, to 
compile a brief list of the contributions from library files, as a handful 
had been signed, and an additional small number could be culled from 
Henderson’s 1911 biography and from vague hints in one or two little- 
known articles by Dr. Fritz Loewenstein in the 1940's. 


But it was not until St. John Ervine revealed in his centenary bio- 
graphy that Shaw’s shorthand diaries for 1885 to 1897 had survived 
and that they identified many of his writings, that there was any aware- 
ness that a means of identification still existed. Miraculously, however, 
there was yet another source of information, more reliable and com- 
plete, awaiting the inquisitive bibliographer — a virtually complete 
set of the Gazette contributions painstakingly mounted onto heavy 
sheets of paper by Shaw in the late 1880's, and carefully preserved, 
even from Lucy’s thorough housecleaning, until his death more than 
half a century later. We now know that Shaw’s failure to identify 
these examples of his journalism was not because he couldn't do so, 
but because he didn’t desire to do so. Reformers, he seems to have 
suggested, are more concerned with tomorrow than with yesterday. 


The Pall Mall Gazette contributions are, in a way, of singular im- 
portance, for they provide us, more so than from any other source 
(including the disappointingly skimpy entries in the diaries), with a 
record of Shaw’s amazingly diverse activity in the middle ‘eighties. 
He was, of course, during this same period providing musical criti- 
cism for The Dramatic Review and, from February 1886, art criticism 
for The World, and some of both, plus occasional dramatic notices, 
for Mrs. Besant’s Our Corner, but the full range of his interests and 
activities, as we shall see, is recorded uniquely in the Gazette. 


It was William Archer, as Shaw long ago revealed, who opened 
the door for him to the vast world of London journalism,® and it was 
through Archer that Shaw became a contributor to the Gazette, Archer 
having accomplished this by the device of passing on to Shaw one of 
the books sent to him for review. The book was Henry F. Keenan’s 
Trajan: A Novel, and the review, which Shaw noted in his diary as 
“my first job” for the Pall Mall Gazette, was published on May 16, 
1885. Shaw was later to claim that Archer had introduced him, by 
this method, to the Gazette’s editor, William T. Stead, but in actuality 
the introduction was to Charles Morley (brother of John Morley), 
who appears to have been the newspaper's literary editor. There is, 
in fact, evidence that Shaw never met Stead, even in later years (Shaw 
himself admitted this, after Stead’s death, to his biographer Frederick 
Whyte ), though they later corresponded and Shaw infrequently con- 
tributed, at Stead’s urgence, to the Review of Reviews. 





* Dan Rider, Adventures with Bernard Shaw (London, 1925). 
‘ These are now in the British Museum. 


5 See Dan H. Laurence, “Shaw and the Guardian,’”” The Guardian Weekly (November 28, 
1959), p. 6. 
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Shaw’s trial review apparently satisfied Charles Morley, for ad- 
ditional books were instantly assigned to him, and Shaw contributed 
fifteen more reviews before the end of 1885. Between 1885 and 1888 
he was to contribute a total of 107 published reviews of 178 works, 
as well as a dozen or so which, for one reason or another, failed to 
appear. 


Shaw’s association with the Gazette, however, was not limited to 
book-reviewing. In October 1885 he began to contribute, to the “Oc- 
casional” and “Literary” columns of notes, brief reports of the various 
meetings he attended of the Browning Society, the New Shakespeare 
Society, the Society for Psychical Research, the Fabian Society, and 
the Royal Society of Literature. He contributed articles on art, vege- 
tarianism, and a Sunday in the Surrey Hills. He provided obituaries, 
and reported the results of a night spent in a haunted house. And he 
bombarded the editor with letters on a multitude of subjects, to which 
he appended such pseudonyms as Amelia Mackintosh, Jesse Dodd, 
and “A Social Democrat.” He was a frequent contributor of musical 
criticism: 


Mr. Augustus Harris’s operatic experiment has been so handsomely 
recognized by the press and public that his artists may at any moment 
wax unmanageable with too much praise. If he should find it necessary 
to abate their self-satisfaction, perhaps the following remarks apropos 
of last night’s performance of “Les Hugenots” may be of use. The or- 
chestra, in spite of Signor Mancinelli’s talent and enthusiasm, is coarser 
in the bass strings and in the brass than we like them here except in 
ballets. Signor de Reske, popular as his fine voice has made him, needs 
to be told that the late Signor Agnesi accustomed us to a good deal of 
brain work in operatic acting. We therefore feel the repetition of three 
gestures and a plunge at the footlights rather a limited treatment of the 
part of the Count di San Bris. To M. del Puente we would say that we 
are satisfied with the music written for De Nevers by Meyerbeer, and 
that corrections by the singer are well meant but unnecessary, and as 
Sir Michael Costa taught us that Meyerbeer’s operas only require intelli- 
gent study and strict discipline never to fail of their effect, we would 
ask why it is that so many famous points fall flat or are missed alto- 
gether at Drury Lane. As to the singers, those who know how to sing 
— notably Mesdames Nordica and Engle — have had sufficient praise. 
Those who do not are safe from our criticism. It is not English to hit 
even an Italian opera singer when he (or she) is down.® 


And when the occasion demanded, he served as dramatic critic, 
commenting on a variety of productions, ranging from Loyal Love at 
the Gaiety to Macbeth and Tartuffe: 


“I like seeing Moliére’s things: it’s education, isn’t it?” said an 
English gentleman, rather more publicly than he intended, perhaps, to 
an English lady the other night at “Tartuffe.” It was not only educa- 
tion, but amusement — wonderfully fresh, too, considering its age. 
M. Febvre [sic], though he has one or two fine moments, is not an in- 
teresting “Tartuffe;” he is incorrigibly dry and dignified. The honours 
of the evening were carried off by M. Talbot, who played Orgon with 
extraordinary unction, and, with the help of Madame de Sevry’s tact as 
Elmire, and Madame Lefevre’s spirit and grace as Dorine, kept the 


® “Occasional Notes,” XLIV (July 21, 1887), 4. (Unsigned) 
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house alert and in good humour until the curtain fell. Decidedly, 
Moliére is not dead yet.7 


He polemicized on the land question, the problem of unemploy- 
ment, religion, Irish home rule, and the “Bloody Sunday” clash be- 


tween the police and radical demonstrators in Trafalgar Square on 
November 13, 1887: 


It appears by the letters and articles in the paper — notably the 
Daily News leader on Tuesday — that the special justification of those 


who advised the people to defy the proclamation of Saturday last 


against processions is being lost sight of, and that there is a general 
disposition to admit that Sir Charles Warren has shown himself at least 
a good soldier. The right to march in procession to a public meeting is 
almost as important as the right of meeting itself, since it prevents the 
confusion and disorder of promiscuous massing, minimizes obstruction, 
and enables the police to ascertain beforehand the nature and route of 
the traffic which they have to regulate. This right of procession was 
what Sir Charles Warren attacked on Sunday last. His men assaulted 


the processions, stole the banners, and wrecked the property of the 


bandsmen under an Act which directs them to protect processions and 
provide for their safe and orderly arrival at their destination. This was 
the last of a series of three outrages. The first was the locking of the 
people into Hyde Park, and then charging them when they were forci- 


bly deprived of their lawful egress. (The man Oldland is now in gaol 


for twelve months because his counsel failed to see that the locking of 
the gates destroyed the whole case for the Crown.) The second was the 
abolition of the right of public meeting in Trafalgar-square. The third 
was the attack on the persons and property of the processionists. Pro- 


] 


ceedings should at once be taken to test this last point, which is not 
covered by the case of Mr. Cunninghame Graham [who had deliber- 


ately provoked arrest to test the issue in court]. 


Now as to the soldierly qualities of Sir Charles Warren. I have 
always understood that the first quality of a soldier is courage, yet Sir 
Charles Warren has, by his extraordinary cowardice, turned an ordin- 
ary political meeting, which every experienced constable in the force 


knows to be as easy and harmless an affair for the police as the regu- 


lation of the traffic at Oxford-circus, into a formidable riot. It is ridicu- 


lous to speak of the hero of such an exploit as a capable commander 


merely because he was frightened into attacking peaceable citizens 


with all the brute force, military and civil, placed at his disposal for 


the gravest national emergencies. The secret of the whole matter is 


that Sir Charles is by temperament subject to delusive panic. Last 
year he got hydrophobia on the brain, and set his men to bludgeon our 
dogs. This year he has got revolution on the brain; and he sets his 
men to bludgeon ourselves, under the impression that we are all dyna- 


miters. Last Sunday, apparently frantic with imaginary terrors, he 
ordered Superintendent Dunlap to stop the South London men and 


women “at any cost,” and was prepared to exterminate them with bay- 
onet and ball cartridge if they had got into the Square in spite of Mr. 
Dunlap. Personally, he deserves pity rather than angry denunciation. 
His particular form of poltroonery is a disease, and is quite compatible 
with tactical skill, conscientiousness, physical hardihood, and many 


amiable private qualities. But the terrible edged tools with which he is 


at present playing so wildly must be taken out of his hands at once.® 


“Moliére’s Things,”” XLIV (December 1, 1887), 5. (Unsigned) 
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But Shaw was already aware that satire is a far more devastating 
weapon than a polemical harangue, and within a few days after the 
Trafalgar Square episode he had drawn up a “prophetic” calendar 
which the editor of the Gazette lost no time in bringing to the atten- 
tion of his readers, under the title “The Progress of Despotism in 
London 

THE PROGRESS OF DESPOTISM IN LONDON 
PROPHETIC CALENDAR FOR THE NEXT MONTH 

A satirical pease with a turn for prophecy sends us the fol- 
lowing calendar for London for the next thirty days:— 

Saturday, Nov. 26. — Proclamation forbidding any person to ap- 
proach within a mile of Trafalgar-square on the following day 

Sunday, Nov. 27. — Mass meeting in Trafalgar-square dispersed 
by grape shot 

Monday, Nov. 28. — Suppression of the Pall Mall Gazette by proc- 
lamation of Sir Charles Warren. Bail refused for editor. Apology and 
strong article in support of grape shot accepted from Daily News in lieu 
of suppression. 

Tuesday, Nov. 29. — Sir Charles Warren presented with his por- 
trait and a bust of General Boulanger by the Primrose League and the 
associate d shopke epers of Charing-« ross 

Wednesday, Nov. 30. — General seizure of pony traps belonging 
to the lower orders for distribution among deserving members of the 
police force. Deputation of greengrocers informed, by Home Secretary 
that the seizure is ordered under 2 and 3 Vic., c. 47, which empowers 
the Chief Commissioner to regulate traffic. Deputation bludgeoned on 
their way home. 

Thursday, Dec. 1. — Formation of several Burglars’ Sunday After- 
noon Socie tie s in districts remote from Trafalgar-square. Shares quoted 
at 100 per cent. premium. 

Friday, Dec. 2. — Indignation meeting in Hyde Park locked in and 
bombard d. 

Saturday, Dec. 3. — Eighty-one ton gun planted in front of Na- 
tional Gallery. Proclamation forbidding the carrying of sticks or um- 
brellas except by members of the Conservative party and persons able 
to produce receipts for income tax on 10,000 pounds a year. 

Sunday, Dec. 4. — Preparation in Trafalgar-square effectual. No 
mob. Procession of charity children to St. Paul’s dispersed by strong 
body of mounted police, supported by Grenadier Guards. News of ex- 
tensive wreckage of property in the suburbs by baffled demonstration- 
ists reaches Scotland-yard at three. Hasty decentralization of defensive 
forces. In their absence the Rev. Stewart Headlam speaks from the 
carriage of the 8i-ton gun for half an hour, but is dispersed by a 
troop of Life Guards. 

Monday, Dec. 5. — Murmurs in Government organs because the 
police have not prevented destruction of property. Downpour of rain. 


Deputation of umbrella and stick makers and persons with weak chests 
to Scotland-yard. Bludgeoned on their way home. 


Tuesday, Dec. 6. — Deputation to her Majesty, begging her to 
restore right of meeting in her private park, known as Trafalgar-square. 
Deputation snubbed and informed that her Majesty has nothing to do 
with Trafalgar-square. 

Wednesday, Dec. 7. — Counter deputation of bishops to Home 
Secretary to beg that the authorities will be firm. Police, from force 
of habit, bludgeon bishops on their way home. On receiving report of 
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Sir Charles Warren attempts suicide by speaking in Anarchist 
isguise from the plinth of the Nelson column. Is recognized, and pri- 







































vately carried to his residence by constables under the impression that 
he is intoxicated. Nasty article in St. James's Gazette about the bishops. 


Thursday, Dec. 8. — Bishops pacified by receiving the balance of 
the Irish Church Fund as an indemnity under 3 and 4 Vic., c. 47. 
Proposals to liberate editor of P. M.G. on own recognizances defeated 
by refusal of Sir Charles Warren to answer for the safety of London 
in that case. Chairman of L. and N. W. Railway Company hustled by 
policeman in Waterloo-place. 


Friday, Dec. 9. — Article in Times calling for dismissal of “the 
dictator Warren.” §8l-ton gun goes off by spontaneous combustion. 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales struck in the epigastric region by spent 


projectile while walking in his garden at Sandringham. Sir Charles 

Warren arrested at Dover while attempting to leave the country. 
Saturday, Dec. 10. — Article in the Saturday Review entitled “The 

Sacred Right of Revolution.” Police rate of 25s. in the pound struck. 


Prince of Wales complains of indigestion. National mourning. Execu- 
tion of Sir Charles Warren decreed by court-martial to take place next 
day in Trafalgar-square. 


Sunday, Dec. 11. — Sir Charles Warren respited at the interces- 
sion of Mrs. Besant, who calls a mass meeting for four o'clock. Police 
and military, having had no sleep for three weeks, refuse to go on 


duty, or even to get up. Orderly meeting, successfully held. Relapse 
of the Prince of Wales after supper. Dismissal of Mr. Matthews. 


Monday, Dec. 12. — Recovery of the Prince. Pardon of Sir Charles 
Warren on condition of his resigning the Chief Commissionership and 
accepting the post of station-master at Clapham Junction. Mr. Mat- 


thews writes to the Times protesting that the Home Secretary is in the 
position of the Queen’s private footman, and that the Prime Minister 


has no right to compel him to resign. Is consoled with a county court 


judgship. 


Tuesday, Dec. 13. — Unemployed abserbed by public works start- 
ed by local authorities, backed by the credit of the Local Government 
Board. Right of public meeting formally declared by proclamation. 

Wednesday, Dec. 14. — London itself again. Sir Charles Warren, 
in a speech at the Clapham Railway Porters’ Patriotic Union annual 
dinner, explains that this result is entirely due to the conduct of the 
police during the past six months. General impression that the Gov- 
ernment will find out about that at the next election.® 


Inevitably his wit flowed into his book-reviews as well, and many 
of the reviews are worth reading today only for the brilliance of their 
style and the perceptivity of the reviewer, for Shaw rarely was as- 
signed books that were worthy of his notice. On occasion he was 
fortunate enough to receive a work by George Moore, Samuel Butler, 
George Grove, or J. M. Barrie, and there were a few opportunities to 
expound on important social, political, or economic treatises, such as 
William Cobbett’s Rural Rides and Adam Smith’s Wealih of Nations, 
edited by E. Belfort Bax. More often, however, he was saddled with 
such items as a handbook on physiognomy, a golden jubilee tribute 
to Queen Victoria, the memoirs of a physician, a book on gambling 
odds, and poetasting verse (on one occasion he reviewed no less than 
22 volumes of poetry in a single notice). When given a book he could 
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sink his teeth into, such as Thomas Tyler’s edition of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets with its prefatory thesis proclaiming Mary Fitton to be the 
Dark Lady, he could elicit instant response from writers as noted as 
William M. Rossetti, but what was a reviewer — even a reviewer who 
was a radical reformer — to do with a work entitled Essays on Street 
Realignment, Reconstruction, and Sanitation of Central London? 


On occasion he was moved to review a book which had not been 
assigned to him, but Morley apologetically rejected his notice of Grant 
Allen’s Darwin because another reviewer, one important enough to 
warrant special consideration, had also submitted a review, which, 
Morley claimed, he was obligated to print, and Shaw’s unsolicited 
review of Edith Nesbit’s verses likewise failed to appear. While others 
were assigned the latest works of Zola, Hardy, James, and Dostoievsky, 
Shaw received batch after batch of claptrap novels like F. Marion 
Crawford's Paul Patoff and Tighe Hopkins’ For Freedom and a col- 
lection of boys’ books to survey for Christmas recommendation. He 
reviewed every book conscientiously, no matter how bad he thought 
it to be, spending long hours in the British Museum boning up on 
English Glees and Part Songs, the French Revolution, and psychical 
phenomena, but the work became increasingly arduous and, under- 
standably, Shaw began to procrastinate. Finally, after years of pained 
silence, he rebelled, penning a “bitter cry” to Morley, a portion of 
which was deemed interesting enough to the Gazette’s readers to 
warrant publication: 


Have — or — been yet disposed of? If not, I should be glad to get 
them as a relief to the slow murder of the cursed parcels of rubbish 
with which you blast my prime. Surely it must be dawning on editors 
at last that any sort of live copy is better than the mechanical literary 
stuff poured out on ordinary novels and minor poetry. Why condemn 
me to read things that I can’t review — that no artistic conscience 
could long survive the reviewing of! Why don’t you begin notices of 
boots, hats, dogearts and so on? They would be fifty times as useful 
and interesting as reviews of the last novel by Miss Braddon, who is a 
princess among novel manufacturers. There ought to be legislation 
against this sort of thing — on the lines of the Factory Acts. I believe 
the mortality in hospitals is perceptively increased by the books dis- 
tributed through reviewers by the Kyrle Society.!° 


But if Morley was moved by this impassioned protest, his subse- 
quent assignments failed to reflect much sympathy, for Shaw was jug- 
gling eight more volumes of verse early in October and five more rou- 
tine novels in November. Clearly it was time to cry quits. And so, 
although Shaw was to contribute one later review, of Charles Archer's 
translation of Ibsen’s Romersholm, in 1891, his employment as a regu- 
lar contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette terminated, by mutual agree- 
ment, with the publication on December 26, 1888, of his review of 
E. C. K. Gonner’s The University Economics. But the Gazette's loss 
was Shaw's and The Star's gain; the retired book reviewer had time 
now, not only for increased concentration on his musical criticism, but 
to create an alter ego which was destined to become immortal. For 
almost as soon as Shaw departed from the Pall Mall Gazette — on 
February 15, 1889, to be precise — Corno di Bassetto was born. 


® “Occasional Notes,” XLVIII (September 17, 1888), 5. (Unsigned) 
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Reviews and Essays Contributed by Shaw 
to The Pall Mall Gazette 


WELLERISMS 


(By THE Rev. C. W. Sticcins, Junr., of Box HILL) 


In detaching the utterances of the elder and younger Weller from the attrac- 
tive framework in which Dickens’ presented them, the authors of this little book 
have rendered a service to English morality. That two men, illiterate, intolerant, 
sensual, ribald, and unseemly, should be idolized in the nineteenth century, merely 
because their solutions of the most pressing problems of life were so inadequate 
as to be irresistibly ludicrous, is a strong argument against the modern fashion of 
encouraging from the pulpit the national habit of novel reading. The old but un- 
reverend Anthony Weller, who, though well-to-do in his station, drove his son 
into the streets to shift for himself when very young; who, though himself so gross 
a feeder and tippler that he was called “Corpulence” in his own family, yet 
sneered at women for drinking tea, and brutally assaulted the guest who tres- 
passed on his hospitality for a glass of pine-apple rum; who, whilst cowering be- 
fore the woman who craved some better spiritual food than perpetual Wellerisms, 
forced a bout at fisticuffs upon a man greatly inferior to him in weight, and 
rendered incapable of self-defence by the machinations of two confederates who 
drove coaches to Oxford, and were experts in all disgraceful practices [“two friends 
o’ mine as works the Oxford road, and is up to all kinds o’ games” — see page 
77]; who never attended a place of worship or [assuming him to have been an 
Agnostic] a scientific lecture — this unnatural father and ignorant and greedy 
scoffer, coward, and bully has outlived the toleration which his absurdity and the 
low ethical standard of his day gained him for a time. 


Of Samuel Weller it need only be said that he was his father’s son. He had 
the gutter point of honour — to have a humiliating repartee for all comers, the 
pothouse accomplishment of skill and readiness as a pugilist, and the true outcast- 
class instinct to resist officers of the law and prevaricate in the witness-box [see 
The Queen v. Pickwick and Tupman, Bardell v. Pickwick, and the disgraceful 
Boldwig affair}. His fidelity to his master is accounted for by the fact that he 
could not have changed his place except for a worse one. That he had no real 
faith in Mr. Pickwick is: shown by his evil construction of the mistake about the 
bedroom in the Ipswich hotel, and his instantaneous conviction of the justice of 
Mrs. Bardell’s case, which he nevertheless did not hesitate to damage in court 
to the utmost of his power [see pages 19, 35, 84, etc.] Of honesty he seems to 
have had no conception; for he admits without apparent shame that when he 
wanted anything he asked for it in a respectful and obliging manner; but, if re- 
fused, took it, lest he should be led to do anything wrong through not having it 
— an explanation which proves that he was conscious of a murderous disposition 
in himself. In certain matters he was truthful: his disregard of the feelings of 
others and his indifference to their opinion of him led him to be frank on occasions 
when a more sensitive man would have been reticent; but as to his allegations 
concerning the young nobleman and the parlour door, the gentleman in difficulties, 
the parrot, the soldier whose evidence Mr. Justice Scareleigh properly declined 
to admit, the gentleman on the right side of the garden wall, the Lord Mayor 
and the Chief Secretary of State, the King dissolving the Parliament, the peer who 
obtained a pension, and other persons far outside the sphere of a valet who had 
graduated as a waggoner’s boy, no one who has critically examined these will 
hesitate to reject them as fictions. They are probably not even original: a retentive 
memory, and the narrator’s inordinate love of displaying his sharpness before an 
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wudience, sufficiently account for their introduction. There is absolutely no his- 
torical authority for the saying attributed to Richard HI. [page 42]. Even that 
“extensive and peculiar knowledge of London” which has been so much insisted 
on by Wellerolators shrinks on examination to a chance acquaintance with a pe- 
culiarity in one of the tables in a certain public-house. Of the treasure-houses of 
science and art in the metropolis, its temples, and its hallowed relics, he knew 
nothing. He was, in fact, at best a liar, a thief, a ruffian, and an ignoramus; and 
the sooner the foolish fashion of admiring him is dropped, the better for the tone 
of English society. 


The Wellers were probably not indigenous Londoners. Comparative phi- 
lology suggests rather a German Jewish origin for the family. [See p. 80, “Put it 


down a we, my lord,” and other locutions of the same kind.] 


[Review of C. F. Rideal and Charles Kent’s ‘Wellerisms’ from ‘Pickwick’ and 
‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ signed “By the Rev. C. W. Stiggins, Junr., of Box 
Hill.” Pall Mall Gazette XLV (April 15, 1887), 5.] 


REALISM, REAL AND UNREAL 


Were Mr. Norris, without further explanation, set down here as a realistic 
novelist, misunderstanding would inevitably ensue. Mr. George Moore might 
amazedly demand why Mr. Norris was classed with him; and it is not impossible 
that Mr. Norris might second him very strongly in the inquiry. The Real has 
always been a hard bird to catch. Plato did not succeed in getting it under his 
hat until he had divested it of everything that is real to the realists of noveldom 
to-day: these gentlemen are not Platonic realists. They do not seem to have got 
much further than an opinion that the romance of the drawing-room is less real 
than the romance of the kitchen, the romance of the kitchen than that of the 
slum, that of the slum than that of the sewer, and, gene rally, that re ality is always 
in inverse proportion to self-control, education, health, and decency. For this dis- 
couraging view M. Zola and his “tail” — which seems to grow, by-the-by, faster 
than he can bite it off — are less to blame than society, in which, quite unques- 
tionably, conditions discreditable to civilization make up the greater part of our 
national life. Nor is there any form of toleration of evil more contemptible than 
the “good taste” which pretends not to know this, and strives to boycott those who 
refuse to join the conspiracy of silence. Whilst the slums exist and the sewers are 
out of order, it is better to force them on the attention even of the polite classes 
than to engage in the manufacture of eau-de-cologne for sprinkling purposes, and 
sedulously ignore, like Mrs. General, everything that is not perfectly proper, placid, 
and pleasant. But it must not, in the heat of reaction against Mrs. General, be 
forgotten that the proper, the placid, and the pleasant, even when quantitatively 
less than the improper, the hysterical, and the noisome, are quite as real. And 
when the separate question as to which is fitter for the three-volume treatment 
arises, it is to be considered that no born romancer can help imparting a certain 
attraction, morbid or healthy, to his subject matter; and that when he treats of the 
improper, the hysterical, and the noisome, he must, whether he will or no, clothe 
them with the fascinations of his art. If, for example, he takes a culpable prosti- 
tute for his heroine, he makes a heroine of a culpable prostitute; and no me- 
chanical heaping of infamy and disease upon her in the third volume will quite 
despoil her of that glamour. And as to the prostitute whom it is inhuman to call 
culpable — the woman who can only save herself and her family from starvation 
by eking out her miserable wage by prostitution — it is not clear that she can 
be helped by serving her up as a new sensation for the novel-reading classes. The 
corruption of society to-day is caused by evils which can be remedied only by the 
aspiration of the masses towards better things, and not by the shrinking of the 
classes from horror known to them only by clever descriptions. Besides, one can- 
not help suspecting that those who shrink do not read, and that the rest dread- 
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fully enjoy, the paper sensation. When, on any definite issue, the apathy or sel- 
fishness of the classes tands in the way of a needed reform, then have at their 
conciences by all medns, without the very slightest regard for their “delicacy.” 
But to persist in showing the classes repulsive pictures of evils which they are 
powerless to abolish, without ever striving to show the masses the better condi- 
tions which they have the power to make real as soon as they have the will, is 


licy put forward as an excuse for coarse art. 


shallow px 

So much for the present concerning the realistic school to which Mr. Norris 
does not belong. There is a naturalist school to which he does belong; and its 
founder was Anthony Trollope. Society has not yet forgiven that excellent nov- 
elist for having worked so many hours a day, like a carpenter or tailor, instead 
of periodically going mad with inspiration and hewing Barchester Towers at one 
frenzied stroke out of chaos, that being notoriously the only genuine artistic meth- 
od. Yet, if we except the giants of the craft, he is entitled to rank among English 
writers as the first sincerely naturalistic novelist of our day. He delivered us from 
the marvels, senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance, and gave 
us, to the best of his ability, a faithful picture of the daily life of the upper and 
middle classes. If any contemptuously exclaim here, “Aha! The upper and middle 
classes! Why did not the snob give us the daily life of the shim and the gutter, 
on which all society rests to-day?” the answer is simple and convincing. He, as an 
honest realist, only told what he knew; and, being a middle-class man, he did not 
and could not know the daily life of the slum and gutter. And it must be added, 
at the risk of giving a violent shock to literary slummers, that every middle-class 
novelist who professes to arrive at his descriptions of that daily life by the induc- 
tive or Zolaistic method, is to that extent a flagrant humbug, although he may, 
through the ignorance of his readers, be as safe from exposure as an East-end 
dog-stealer would be if he undertook the fashionable intelligence for a paper cir- 
culating exclusively in Bethnal-green. 


Mr. Norris is by no means Anthony Trollope over again, though he exploits 
the same region, and produces good work rapidly enough to suggest that he, too, 
must turn out so much manuscript per hour, rain or shine. But, standing on Trol- 
lope’s shoulders and belonging to a later generation, he is droller and brighter 
than Trollope; he knows the time of day in the political and social movement 
better; and he can, on emergency, go deeper into human motive, though it is 
hardly fair to say that his average profundity is greater. In “Major and Minor” 
he has taken the world easily. Major and Minor are brothers, who, since one is 
virtuous and the other rascally, would in an ordinary novel run a heavy risk of 
being very much underdone and overdone respectively. Mr. Norris has done both 
to a turn, never overstepping the modesty of nature in his treatment of them ex- 
cept for a moment in the third volume, where he has indulged himself with a 
superfluous blackening of the villain’s eye, very much as Dickens, in one of the 
most ridiculous moments of his immaturity, set the elder Chuzzlewit belabouring 
Mr. Pecksniff with a nobby stick. In the first volume, too, there is a chapter or 
so of unpleasant suspense for the reader. When the father of the brothers dis- 
inherits the elder; settles the estate on the younger; and then relents, it becomes 
evident to experienced readers that he must die before he carries out his intention 
of revoking the will. A horrible curiosity as to how Mr. Norris is going to polish 
off this hale old man takes possession of the imagination, and is so demoralizing 
that one is fain to say, as Macbeth did in a similar mental attitude, that “’twere 
well it were done quickly.” Mr. Norris finally does the deed with a chunk of 
old red sandstone, but contrives to avoid suspicion of plagiarism from a well- 
known passage in Bret Harte. On the whole, the worst that can be said of “Major 
and Minor” is that it might have been better in two volumes only, like “My Friend 
Jim.” But it is an amusing and sensible novel; and its realism is perfectly sincere 
and in no way offensive. 


[Unsigned review of W. E. Norris’s Major and Minor. Pall Mall Gazette, XLV 
Septe mber 29, 1887),3.] 
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FAILURES OF INEPT VEGETARIANS 


By AN EXPERT 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his work on Education, discredited vegetarianism 
by affirming that, after trying it for a while, he had again made his inner man a 
sepulchre for decaying cows. The Poet Laureate now tells a similar tale; and “A 
Backslider” in the Pall Mall Gazette has been much comforted and countenanced 
thereby. Although I am a confirmed abstainer from the corpses of animals, I hope 
I am not without some pity for “A Backslider,” and for the many who, like him, 
have found maccaroni monotonous, and dinners of rice pudding and cabbage un- 
satisfying. I do not, in fact, consume sixpennyworth of these three edibles in the 
course of twelve months. 


But when the backslider complains that vegetarian fare is not sufficiently 
various, I recall with a shudder my own experiences as a meat-eater in the days 
when I cultivated literature, not on a little oatmeal, but on beef and mutton. 
Beefsteak varied by mutton chop; roast beef varied by boiled mutton; boiled 
mutton varied by roast, and roast by stewed beef. Pork I loathed; rabbits were 
as repugnant to me as jugged cat; fowls were too expensive and unsubstantial to 
be more than occasional luxuries. Doubtless a Brillat-Savarin could devise sixteen 
thousand different beef and mutton dishes; and, for aught I know, a French cook 
may be able to produce twenty-four thousand varieties of cabbage, maccaroni, 
and rice pudding; but I could not afford to retain an artist in my kitchen: chefs 
were “not for such as me.” I dined at a restaurant as well as I could for one and 
sixpence, which is a perfectly sufficient sum for a decent dinner in London, in- 
credible as that may seem to many West-enders. But I grew tired of the beef and 
mutton, the steam and grease, the waiter looking as though he had been caught 
in a shower of gravy and not properly dried, the beer, the prevailing redness of 
nose, and the reek of the slaughter-house that convicted us all of being beasts 
of prey. I fled to the purer air of the vegetarian restaurant; and I have never since 
returned to my old haunts. Nevertheless I have witnessed more suffering there 
than ever came under my observation in the worst of the dens of butchery I had 
formerly frequented. 





I have sat and watched the entry of a man in the prime of his age, strong 
and well. He sits down, smiles, and takes up the bill. Then he finds the waitress 
at his elbow, silently urging him to choose there and then between two or three 
dozen dishes of which he knows nothing. Suddenly his perplexed eye gleams as 
it rests on a familiar item. “I think I'll begin with some soup,” he says cheerfully 
to the expectant young lady. “Pea soup, please; and some bread — brown bread.” 
Soon it comes; no fashionable ladleful of thin fluid, but a plateful of substantial 
yellow soup, with a hunk of solid wholemeal. He conceals both about his person 
with gusto, and again takes up the bill. Now is the time to save him, to implore 
him to be content with a light sweet or a little fruit and a biscuit. He has had 
enough nitrogenous food to fortify a heavy dragoon for six hours, and yet he thinks 
that he has only just begun his meal. The waitress is again at his elbow. This 
time he gives his order boldly. He will have “savoury pie,” because it sounds nice. 
And in order to make up for the absence of meat, he must have plenty of the 
specially nourishing foods, as classified by Dr. Anna Kingsford. 





















And, of course, he will have the usual vegetables. “Get me,” he says, “sav- 
oury pie, haricots, lentils, some potatoes, stewed celery, and savoys. And bring 
me another piece of bread, if you please.” “All together, sir?” inquires the girl, 
secretly horror-stricken. He replies in the affirmative. She looks at him compas- 
sionately, but executes the order. She is too shy to interfere: it is not her duty 
to do so; and perhaps he may have an abnormal appetite by nature, or be a con- 
valescent fever patient. And so the second course comes — three platefuls. He 
begins, somewhat loathly, with the Egyptian lentils. He only guesses what they 
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are as they lie on the plate like a dab of bran mash. The wise man dilutes his 
lentils with plain boiled rice, and dresses the mixture as he would a salad; but this 
unhappy stranger swallows them without even salt. In like manner he tackles 
the haricots. The cruet stands within his reach, teeming with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and salt; but no, he wearily chews the beans that are as pellets of soup to his 
beef-jaded palate. Soon he has added to the dragoon’s meal the meal of the 
dragoon’s horse. Yet he remains unsatisfied. The inevitable sense of unfulfilment 
that attends the discontinuance of any habit, good or bad, is gnawing at him. He 
misses the meat; dinner does not seem dinner without it. Horrible to relate, he 
mistakes this sensation for hunger. He cannot finish the three plates, but he sends 
them away and calls for pudding. Still the girl does not remonstrate; his orders 
are for the good of the house. Bread and cheese follow, but cannot appease him. 


By a final supreme effort of distention he makes room for some dessert and 
a cup of cocoa. His bill amounts to half-a-crown, not so very cheap after all, he 
thinks. The meal leaves him weak, ill, and languid. He goes away convinced that 
he has not eaten enough to make up for the loss of the strengthening beefsteak. 
Resolved not to be repulsed at the first ditch, he persists in his experiment, eating 
more and more as day after day he feels worse and worse. His friends warn him; 
his family entreat him. His will becomes enfeebled as his health fails, and he 
succumbs to the old temptation just in time to save his life. After the first mutton 
chop he feels better. In two or three days he is again well and happy. He spends 
his conversational hours through life in telling people that he tried vegetarianism 
once, and it nearly killed him. There is another sort of vegetarian failure — the 
man who simply omits meat from his regimen and adds nothing to replace it 
except, perhaps, a double allowance of cabbage and rice pudding. Such a one 
sits starving among the flesh-pots, and grows thin with envy and emptiness until 
he is laughed out of his folly. While it lasts he generally submits to the vilest 
cookery, being unable to conceive that beans are made tough and tender in the 
pot exactly as beefsteaks are on the gridiron, or that the cookery of porridge, like 
that of potatoes, is almost a fine art. The faults which, as a meat eater, he visits 
on his cook he ascribes, when a root eater, to vegetarianism. 


To any one about to abandon carnivorous ways I respectfully offer the fol- 
lowing scraps of advice: — Don’t try to live on rice pudding and cabbage. Don’t 
mistake for hunger the disquietude caused by the change of habit; if you gave 
up beer or potatoes only you would feel just the same. Don’t eat too much. To 
find the proper quantity without actual measurement of nitrogen, guess at the 
equivalent of a beefsteak in brown bread, peas, beans, or haricots, and you will 
get an approximately correct result by dividing your guess by six. Do not expect 
to like porridge and lentils in their naked simplicity. Boil oatmeal porridge for 
twenty minutes; and if you think the result mere oatmeal and water, try boiling 
it for two hours. If you still think it as unpalatable as dry bread, treat it as you 
treat the bread; stir up a bounteous lump of butter in it, and do not forget the 
salt. In eating wheatmeal porridge, remember that there’s nothing so becomes 
a man as moderation and an admixture of stewed fruit. If you want fancy dishes 
make them for yourself out of plainly cooked vegetables, with the help of rice 
and the cruet stand; and do not be seduced by messy pies, entrées, or such weak 
concessions to the enemy as “vegetable rabbit,” “vegetable sausage,” and the like. 
“Vegetable goose” is, however, to be commended when in season. It is simply a 
vegetable marrow with sage stuffing and apple sauce. Remember that brown 
bread is a good familiar creature, and worth more than its weight in flesh. Don’t 
attribute every qualm you feel to a breakdown of your constitution for want of 
meat. And, above all, don’t, when you dine out, forewarn your hostess that you 
are a vegetarian 


[Signed “By an Expert.”’ Pall Mall Gazette, XLIII (January 26, 1886), 4-5.] 























A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


compiled and edited by Charles A. Carpenter, Jr.! 


1. Works by Shaw 


Arms and the Man (New York: Bantam, 1960). Paperback reprint with intro- 
ductory essay by Louis Kronenberger. 

Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville-Barker (New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1960). 
A paperback edition of the volume edited and published by Purdom in 1956. 

“How to Write a Popular Play,” from the preface to Three Plays by Brieux (1911), 
and “Widowers’ Houses: a Collaboration,” from the preface to Widowers’ 
Houses (1893), in Toby Cole, ed., Playwrights on Playwriting (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1960). The first Shavian excerpt appears in the section 
“Credos and Concepts” (53-57), the second in “Creations” (193-200). In- 
cludes a large number of views of Shaw’s peers and contemporaries, including 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Yeats, Galsworthy, Chekhov, Brecht, O'Neill, Lorca. 

“Killing for Sport,” in Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, eds., Great Essays 
by Nobel Prize Winners (New York: Noonday Press, 1960), 22-37. Reprint 
of a well-known essay in which Shaw cuts through conventional attitudes 
toward the issue, and concludes that people should do something else to kill 
time. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Candida, Arms and the Man, Man and Superman, re- 
printed as Bernard Shaw: Four Plays (New York: Signet-New American Li- 
brary, 1960), with introductory essay by Eric Bentley, also published as “The 
Making of a Dramatist (1892-1903),” in Tulane Drama Review (see below 
under Bentley). A paperback of public-domain plays. 


ll. Shaviana — Books. and Pamphlets 


Altick, Richard D., and William R. Matthews, compilers, Guide to Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in Victorian Literature, 1886-1958 (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1960), 79-81 and passim. A convenient but incomplete list of aca- 
demic exercises relating to Shaw. (Items 1706 to 1765 pertain directly to 
him, but see also “Drama,” pp. 12-15, and items 48, 58, 103, 104, 112, 357, 
359, 371, and 432.) Of the theses listed under “Shaw,” 24 are from American 
institutions, 31 from German, only five from elsewhere. But this reflects 
thesis requirements and recording procedures in different countries more than 
the nature of critical attention given to Shaw. 

Burns, Edward M., Ideas in Conflict: the Political Theories of the Contemporary 
World (New York: Norton, 1960), 170-72. A secondhand textbook account 
of Shaw’s real and reputed political opinions. 


Collis, Maurice, Nancy Astor (New York: Dutton, 1960), 142-46, 160-73, and 
passim. An informal biography of the octogenarian Lady from Virginia who 
served as the first female ever elected to the House of Commons (1919-45). 
Collis attempts to explode the stories about the so-called Cliveden set of pro- 
Nazis that she entertained at her home in the 1930's in the belief that a 
modus vivendi with Hitler was possible, but he points out that it took a sharp 
attack in print by her great friend Bernard Shaw to expose her myopia. The 


book describes the famous visit to Russia (when Lady Astor — but not Char- 
lotte —- accompanied Shaw), and later friendly relations. “She understood 


the art of talking to him,” Collis concludes, and was, in her own right, “an 
original.” 





Mr. Carpenter, Shaw Review Bibliographer, is Librarian of the Goldwin Smith Library, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Readers, writers and publishers are urged to call 
contemporary Shaviana to his attention. 
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Farmer, Henry George, Bernard Shaw’s Sister and Her Friends. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1960. In 274 pages (and eleven plates), Farmer argues that Shaw was 
jealous of his older sister, lacked affection for her, and kept her in the back- 
ground “except when circumstances compelled him” to do otherwise. Though 
the book has the apparatus of thorough research, it is finally a curiosity item, 
whose axe-grinding thesis is betrayed by reckless use of evidence to draw 
forth conclusions unwarranted by the facts. Blunders are frequent, such as 
the index entry under Lena Ashwell: “. . . although a close friend of Shaw 
and his wife, knew nothing of Lucy.” 


Glicksberg, Charles I., Literature and Religion: a Study in Conflict (Dallas: South- 
ern Methodist University Press, 1960), 117-19. Shaw’s vitalism is contrasted 
to contemporary nihilism, with Heartbreak House as evidence. 

Rao, E. Nageswara, Shaw the Novelist: a Critical Study of Shaw’s Narrative Fic- 
tion. Masulipatam: Triveni, 1959. 

Richards, F. T. Grant, Author Hunting (London: Unicorn Press, 1960). Reissue 
of a book (published in 1934 and also reissued in 1958) which is well-known 
as a source of Shaw letters and opinions. A new introduction by Alec Waugh 
argues the book’s value as literary history. 


Unwin, Sir Stanley, The Truth about a Publisher: an Autobiographical Record 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1960), 174-82. Correspondence between Shaw 
and Unwin recording their minor squabbles over copyright and libel. In- 
cludes two complete Shaw letters. 


Ward, Alfred Charles, Bernard Shaw (Writers and Their Work, no. 1). 4th ed. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1960. A further revised edition (last one 1957) 
of Ward’s 56-page pamphlet, issued in the Bibliographical Series of Supple- 
ments to British Book News. 


ill. Shaviana — Periodicals 


Adler, Jacob H., “Ibsen, Shaw, and Candida,” J E G P, LIX (January, 1960), 50- 
58. A study of Candida in the light of Nethercot’s Philistine-idealist-realist 
scheme (which Shaw had applied to Ibsen), qualified by a comparison of 
elements in Ibsen’s The Wild Duck. 

Bentley, Eric, “The Making of a Dramatist (1892-1903),” Tulane Drama Review, 
V (September, 1960), 3-21. An analysis of structural qualities in Shaw’s 
early plays, and of the “emotional substance” exhibited by their characters. 
Bentley suggests that Scribean “well-made” plots are not foreign to the Shav- 
ian design, but rather transformed by the techniques of reversal and anti- 
climax, integrated more closely with theme, and thus subordinated to Shaw’s 
own purposes. While Scribe follows the logic of audience expectations (“con- 
ventional” dramaturgy), Shaw follows the logic of his characters’ imagined 
natures ( “realistic” dramaturgy, although Bentley avoids the term). Accord- 
ingly, “one reason why Shaw got so little credit for his treatment of the emo- 
tions is that the emotions he treats are not the ones people expect.” In 
Candida and Man and Superman, conflict arises from strength and weakness 
rather than from love and hate. The central emotion in Shaw’s early plays 
is usually “desolation,” emerging from disenchantment. After Saint Joan, 
Shaw’s efforts lack “not only dynamic and turbulent personal relationships but 
also close structure.” 


The California Shavian, I (nos. 3, 4: March-April and May, 1960). Issued by 

The Shaw Society of California. No. 3 includes “Shaw’s Musical Criticism” 
by Albert Goldberg (Music Critic for the Los Angeles Times); etc. No. 4 
includes “Shaw’s Philosophy and Cosmology” by Harry M. Geduld (a seven- 
page synthesis of the philosophical ideas in Back to Methuselah, concluding 
that it “does not provide a coherent philosophical system. The ideas . . . are 
scattered almost. haphazardly throughout the play and its Preface, and are 
incide..tal to the drama and to the dramatic qualities of the work”); etc. 
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Dickson, Ronald J., “The Diabolonian Character in Shaw’s Plays,” University of 
Kansas City Review, XXVI (December, 1959), 145-51. Particular manifesta- 
tions of the Shavian diabolonian — “a realist, a hero, a champion of the op- 
pressed, an enemy of the gods, and an apparent enemy of society” — are 
integral to The Devil’s Disciple and Major Barbara, and incidental to other 
plays, especially Man and Superman. 


Freedman, Morris, “Reading Drama,” Colorado Quarterly, VIII (Spring, 1960), 


368-78. An argument for carefully reading plays — in isolation from inhibit- 
ing interpretations of actors, critics, and authors — with Candida as a central 
example. 


Keough, Lawrence C., “George Bernard Shaw, 1946-1955: a Selected Biblio- 
graphy” (Part II), Bulletin of Bibliography, XXIII (January-April, 1960), 
20-24. A careful listing of works about Shaw, including many elusive items, 
printed during the period. Part III will complete this section. 


Mayer, David, “The Case for Harlequin: a Footnote on Shaw’s Dramatic Method,” 
Modern Drama, I1.(May, 1960), 60-74. Elements of the Christmas panto- 
mime, which flourished on the English stage in the late 1880’s and early 90’s, 
have their counterparts in a few of Shaw’s plays, notably The Man of Des- 
tiny, You Never Can Tell, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, and Man and 
Superman. The last of these “has moments which find their clearest explana- 
tion in terms of the pantomime, and once its pantomime source is accepted, 
the third act [the dream scene] becomes inescapably bound to the remainder 
of the play.” 


Morgan, Margery M., “Back to Methuselah: the Poet and the City,” Essays and 
Studies, new series XIII (1960), 82-98. An analysis of Back to Methuselah 
as a structure of ideas whose parts explain and qualify one another, particu- 
larly when they are examined in relation to Plato’s Republic and Swift’s Gul- 
liver’s Travels. “Once we cease to be deluded by the fable of longevity” 
which serves only as a vehicle for the play’s essential structure, the cycle 
becomes not a “straggling chronicle-play” but a “total image of man.” If 
we are able to receive “the impact of the five parts as a whole, the play takes 
on the character of a hall of mirrors directed upon human nature from many 
angles and all distorting in various ways.” Shaw maintains an opposition 
between rational and appetitive soul, and acknowledges that “one cannot get 
on without the other. The tragedy of the Elderly Gentleman lies in the fact 
that the philosopher cannot escape from his humanity, though he may despise 
it. It is counterbalanced by the comedy of Pygmalion [in Part V], with its 
theme of the destructiveness of pure intellect in the context of human life. 
The artist holds the scales.” 


The Regional, III (no. 1, April, 1960). Issued by the New York Regional Group 
of The Shaw Society (London). Includes “What It Feels Like to Be Suc- 
cessful” by Shaw (reprinted from The Star, January 16, 1897); “Shaw and 
the ‘Guardian’: a ‘Substitute Critic’” by Dan H. Laurence (reprinted from 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, November 28, 1959); “G. B. S. Contra- 
dicting Himself” by Harry M. Geduld; ete. 

Reinert, Otto, “Old History and New: Anachronism in Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
Modern Drama, Ill (May, 1960), 37-41. “The play’s only anachronism is 
Caesar himself, the godlike Superman far ahead of his time.” The moral con- 
flict between him and the lesser characters — “each representing one’of the 
world’s partial, limited wisdoms” — would have had a merely temporal sig- 
nificance “only if Caesar had succeeded in turning old history into new.” 
But the conflict is, instead, universal. 


Roman, Robert C., “G .B. S. on the Screen,” Films in Review, XI ( August-Septem- 
ber, 1960), 406-18. “Shaw’s plays became successful movies only when he 
adapted them.” Includes many stills from the movies discussed. 

Stigler, George J., “Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, and the Theory of Fabian So- 
cialism,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CIII (June, 
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1959), 469-75. Discusses Shaw’s early work in economic theory and “the 
precise nature of the theoretical critique of capitalism to which Shaw and 
Webb devoted their immense talents and energies.” Stigler concludes that 
they were as successful in reform as they are reputed to be, but as popular 
reformers with great rhetoric skill, not as good economists. Specifically, they 
failed to construct a coherent program of economic reform. 

Thornton-Duesbery, J. P., “The Electric Hedge,” Notes & Queries, new series VI 
(September, 1959), 338. Identifies the probable source of a passage in Back 
to Methuselah. 


IV. Shaviana — Dissertations 


Since these items are not examined by the bibliographer, reference is 
given to the abstracts found in Dissertation Abstracts (DA). 


Austin, Don DeForest, “The Comic Structure in Five Plays of Bernard Shaw,” 
DA, XX (June, 1960), 4658 ( University of Washington). The five plays are 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Man and Superman, Major Barbara, Pygmalion, and 
Saint Joan. 

Leary, Daniel James, “The Superman and Structure in George Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays: a Study of Dialectic Action,” DA, XIX (February, 1959), 2081 (Syra- 
cuse University ). 

Shields, Jean Louise, “Shaw’s Women Characters: an Analysis and a Survey of 
Influences from Life,” DA, XIX (March, 1959), 2347-48 (Indiana University). 

Speckhard, Robert Riedel, “Shaw and Aristophanes: a Study of the Eiron, Agon, 
Alazon, Doctor / Cook and Sacred Marriage in Shavian Comedy,” DA, XIX 
(June, 1959), 3308-09 (Michigan University ). 


FROM THE SHAVIAN PAST V 


In one of the [motion] pictures I saw lately a principal actor was 
George Bernard Shaw. The eg scene showed him for fifteen or twen- 
ty seconds continuously, and it was at once plain that he had a great 
deal of histrionic skill — far more, indeed, than the average profes- 
sional actor. He was seen engaged in a friendly argument with several 
other dramatists, among them Sir James M. Barrie and Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero. Having admired all these notorious men for many years, 
and never having had the honor of meeting or even witnessing them, 
I naturally settled down with a grateful grunt to the pleasure of feast- 
ing my eyes upon them. But after that first scene all I saw of Shaw 
was a series of fifteen or twenty maddening flashes, none of them more 
than five seconds long. He would spring into view, leap upon Barrie 
or Pinero — and then disappear. Then he would spring back, his 
whiskers bristling — and disappear again. It was as maddening as 
the ring of the telephone. 


H. L. Mencken, in Prejudices, Sixth Series — 
(New York, 1927). 
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Review: 


Biography of Annie 


If it is the function of biography to provide a statistical, though 
readable treatment of a human being’s growth, influences and exper- 
iences, one must readily admit Arthur Nethercot’s The First Five Lives 
of Annie Besant ( Univ. of Chicago Press, 418 pp., $7.50) to be a first- 
rate example of the biographer’s art. Mrs. Besant, more than just an- 
other Victorian eccentric, achieved eminence in the nineteenth century 
struggle against religious and social ignorance and hypocrisy, and 
under the handicaps then inhibiting the female of the species, used the 
powers of her pen and her voice as her chief weapons. Detailed with 
devotion, documented almost to exhaustion, the fascinating Annie 
breathes, laughs, weeps, loves and walks again in Dr. Nethercot's pages. 


The youth, growth and decay of Annie Wood Besant — Deist, 
agnostic, suggragist, socialist, polyandrist and Theosophist — reveal 
a most remarkable woman, one who was energetically vocal, coura- 
geous and active in a most turbulent period. Annie, like Mrs. Lucinda 
Elizabeth Shaw, was raised under “Christian” principles, and, conse- 
quently, wandered blindly into a singularly stupid marriage. After 
being badly mauled by her clergyman husband, Annie flung herself 
into the post-Darwin period of religious upheaval where, if one may 
judge from the howls of the contemporary press, no one preceded her 
in the advance upon the enemy or surpassed her bravery under fire, 
fighting shoulder-to-shoulder with such valiants as Charles Bradlaugh, 
Edward Aveling, G. W. Foote and (in chapters of greatest interest to 
Shavians ) G. Bernard Shaw.’ 


The final lives of Mrs. Besant are to be the subject of a forthcom- 
ing companion volume; nevertheless, The First Five Lives reaches a 
conclusion. Sad is the spectacle of Annie succumbing to the delusion 
that the East offered a “philosophy” of Life in the form of Theosophy. 
Surely, the blows she suffered in her earlier years in defense of her 
children and her beliefs were more than a human brain should endure. 
But perhaps her conversion to Koot Hoomi and The Masters was due 
even more to the influence of Madame Blavatsky’s pouting eyes, which 
may, at reader’s risk, be observed between pages 380-381. I haven't 
yet recovered. 


— B. C. Rosset? 





Readers of the May (1960) number will recall that in the transcript of the MLA Shaw con- 
ference, Dr. Nethercot, one of the panelists, quoted a lengthy passage from The First Five 
Lives in his remarks. 

Mr. Rosset, presently living and working in Dublin, is preparing a book on the early Shaw. 
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News and Queries 


INDEX. Readers and librarians please note that the index to 
each volume of The Shaw Review, now that an annual volume is is- 
sued, will be bound into the last number of each year. This year the 
index appears on pages thirty-nine and forty of this number. 


TENT AND BARN SHAW. Summer theatre offerings of Shaw 
plays around the nation declined from last year’s high. Incomplete 
reports at midsummer showed Pygmalion the most frequent offering — 
at the Little Theatre of the Rockies (Greeley, Colo.) in June, and at 
Rockland County Playhouse (Blauvelt, N. Y.), the Chautauqua (N. Y.) 
Repertory Theatre, and the Playhouse, Eagles Mere, Pa. Man and 
Superman appeared in repertory at the City Hall Playhouse, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, from mid-May through June, after which the resident com- 
pany presented its Bermuda repertory in American playhouses such 
as the Bucks County Playhouse (Pa.) in early August and the John 
Drew Theatre, East Hampton, L. I., in late August and early Septem- 
ber. Another Shaw play to appear in repertory was Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets, at the Pitlochry Festival Theatre, Perthshire, Scotland, from 
April 16 to October 1. Candida was presented by the Wilmington 
College (Ohio) Summer Theatre in late July, while Saint Joan had a 
campus showing at Bennington College (Vermont) in late June. Arms 
and the Man was produced at the Rrown County Playhouse, Nash- 
ville, Indiana, from late June through early July, and at the Merry- 
Go-Round Theatre, Sturbridge, Mass., in early July. Misalliance had 
two runs in mid-July — at the Lake Sunapee Playhouse, Georges Mills, 
N. H., and the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Mass. Major Barbara 
was played at the Murray Dodge Theatre, Princeton, N. J., in mid- 
July, and at ‘the Summer Theatre, Corning, N. Y., in late August and 
early September, and You Never Can Tell by the New London Plavers, 
New London, N. H., in early August. At Brighton Beach, New York, 
the Brighton Beach Theatre Festival concluded with an unofficial 
Shaw festival, offering through August and early September Arms and 
the Man, Candida, Man of Destiny and The Admirable Bashville, and 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 


ANNOUNCED FOR FALL OPENING. Two rival productions 
of Man and Superman were announced for fall opening at off-Broad- 
way theatres. At the Jan Hus, the production anticipated the season 
by announcing an August 16 opening, while the Gate scheduled the 
play for October 30. 


NECROLOGY. Leonora Corbett, actress and comedienne, died 
at Vleuten, the Netherlands, on July 29. She was 52. Miss Corbett was 
best known to Shavians as the actress who created the role of The 
Patient (Miss Mopply) in the first English productions of Too True 
To Be Good, at Malvern and in London in 1932. 


STAGE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SHAWS. The first production 
of The Shaws of Synge Street, a play in three acts and prologue by 
Irish playwright John O’Donovan, opened for a brief run at the Abbey 
Theatre's temporary home at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, April 25. 
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The period of the play is the early 1870's; the setting is the Shaw-Lee 
household in Dublin. A minor character is “Sonny” Shaw, a hard- 
working teenager who will “probably make a good head clerk” in Mr. 
Uniacke Townshend's agency one day, and who is quite upset when 
Mama packs her bags and heads for the mailboat to join Lee in Lon- 
don. 


SAINT JOAN AT OLD VIC. A highlight of the 1959-60 London 
season was Douglas Seale’s production of Saint Joan at the Old Vic, 
with Barbara Jefford playing her first Joan to critical plaudits. Also 
well received was Alec McCowen’s performance as the Dauphin, which 
stopped “cleverly short of caricature.” 


MILLIONAIRESS FILMED. : During the summer a film version 
of The Millionairess, starring Sophia Loren and Peter Sellers, went 
into production in England. The screen adaptation was by Wolf 
Mankowitz. 


BRITISH MUSEUM INCOME FROM SHAW ESTATE TO 
BUILD CAPITAL FUND. The British Museum has already derived 
from its share in Bernard Shaw’s estate nearly £200,000 at the rate of 
£2,000 a month. Shaw “devised and bequeathed all his real and per- 
sonal estate as to one-third to the Trustees of the British Museum in 
acknowledgment of the incalculable value to me of my daily resort to 
the Reading Room of that institution at the beginning of my career.” 
In view of this the Trustees have decided that the Library should be 
the sole beneficiary and that the receipts, which will cease at the end 
of the statutory period of copyright, should be used to build up a 
capital fund and not for current expenditure. It is reported that the 
Treasury “entirely sympathize with the view” that this trust fund 
should not be used “in a way which would merely reduce the demands 
on public funds to maintain an existing service or to start a new one.’ 
This guarded reference to “a new one’ was followed up by news (that 
would have delighted Shaw) that funds have been allotted to enable 
the Museum to keep the Reading Room open in the evening twice a 
week for the benefit of those who cannot utilize its resources by day. 


Queries 


I have serious gaps in my files of materials issued by the Shaw 
Society (London) and the Shaw Society of America, particularly 
among the earlier publications (pre-1957). Can anyone help me to 
obtain the materials I lack? 


John Wardrop 
1231 24th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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